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METROPOLITAN | 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


OF THE 


University of the State of New York, 
19 and 21 East Fourteenth St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DUDLEY BUOK—Interpretation and Orchestration, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY—Theory and Composition 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE—Voice Training. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS—Pianoforte. 


KATE 8. CHITTENDEN —Pianoforte, Synthetic 
Method. 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN—Organ. 
JOHN C, GRIGGS—Church Music and History, 
LOUIS SCHMIDT—Violin. 


In addition to the above Principals of Departments, each department 
has the valuable co-operation of associate professors and instructors, 
making it possible for the student to accomplish the most thorough and 
rapid progress without undue expense. 

In the DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION Mr. 
Buck's time is always available for advanced students in any line of 
work, who have shown themselves sufficiently proficient to demand it. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THEORY AND COMPO- 
SITION, under the able direction of Mr. Shelley, offers a four years’ 
course, the completion of which forms the basis of graduation with col- 
lege diploma, 

THE VOICE DEPARTMENT, headed by H. W. Greene, 
supported by Dudley Buck in Interpretation, by John C. Griggs, E. 
Presson Miller, Frank H. Potter, and others, offers without question 
the best advantages for vocal study to be found in America, 

THE PIANOFORTE DEPARTMENT, under the active 
direction of Albert Ross Parsons, with Miss Caia Aarup as Associate 
Professor in adyanced work, offers the broadest training both in Tech- 
nic and in Interpretation. A part of this work, comprised in the Syn- 
thetic Department of Normal Training, under Miss Kate 8. Chittenden, 
makes possible to prospective teachers the great advantages of the Syn- 
thetic Method of Piano Teaching, as originated by Mr. Parsons and es- 
tablished through Miss Chittenden’s editorship of the Synthetic publi- 
cations. 

THE DEPARMWENT OF ORGAN. R. Huntington Wood- 
man, Principal. Instruction in this department given by Mr. Buck and 
Mr. Shelley also. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF VIOLIN, under Louis Schmidt, 
the eminent virtuoso, in conjunction with Miss Aarup’s work in the 
Pianoforte Department, secures to the College the important advantage 
of the study of chamber music and general ensemble practice. 

THE DEPARIMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC AND 
CHOIR TRAINING, equally valuable for singers and organists, 
establishes a working repertoire of the best examples of Worship Music 

4ay- A special feature is the RESTDENCE DEPARTMEN v, 
where a limited number of pupils from a distance are accommodated 
with board and every facility for practice and study. 


ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS: 


In+sPianoforte, é % - WILLIAM MASON. 
In Voice, . Fy 5 F ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF. 


Regular Course, $200 per year. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, Secretary. 
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Scarf Dance, ©. Chaminade............ eebebea  htpaaed $0.30 


Homage to Norway. O. A. Lindquist 
Serenade. Op. 3, No.1. Camille W. Zeckwer...... 
In the Shepherd’s Fold. Lillian Taitt Sheldon...... 
My Little Sweetheart. Wm. K. Bassford.... 
Czardas, No.1V. Gustave Michiels...... 
Neapolitan Serenade. Leo. Kempner.. 
Cabaletta. 
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Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. 


BY 


Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 


(University of Pennsylvania.) 


Price $1.00, Bound in Cloth. 


HERE has been a great need for a first-class, up-to- 
T date dictionary, and we have had this made by one 
of our most prominent musicians and theorists. 
There are included many new and important features not 
found in any similar publication. No matter how many 
dictionaries your library includes, it will not be complete 
without this one. 
Some of its more prominent features are: 
The meaning, derivation, and pronunciation in phonetic 
spelling of Italian, German, French, and other words, 
The names, with pronunciation, of all the most 
prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates 
of birth and death, and nationality. 
A list of English terms with their Italian, French, and 
German equivalents. 
A list of the most celebrated operas, with the composer’s 
name, 
The sale of this work so far has been unprecedented. 
Send for a copy to examine. 


Pocket Dictionary 


Ofs; 


Musical Terms. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Not so complete as the large one, but all that is neces- 
sary for a reference book for pupils. It is published in 
small form, suitable for vest pocket, and will be found a 
most conyenient reference book. T'wice as much is con- 
tained in it as in any similar work. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 


STATION A, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FARM ANNUAL 1897 


The 


strations; remarkable Novelties. pain ¢ 
HZ undote ot tae aenerioan Seed Catalogue.” 4a Mailed FREE to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 











Tells the plain truth about’ 


BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


ted from nature. It is known as 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









‘THE FIRST YEAR 


FOR THE 


PIANO OR CABINET ORCAN. 


A Complete Technical Course for Beginners, 
Without the Use of Exercises. 


Composen ano Compieo sy EUGENE THAYER, Mus Doo 
Op. 100. Price $1.00. 


This work was published by the author just before he died, but never 
reached the general market; it js therefore virtually a new work, It 
was published in two parts, called “The First Half Year” and “The 
Second Half Year.” 


Dr. Thayer bestowed his life experience on this work, and we have 
no doubt that many will now be glad to examine and use the book in 
ite new form. The maxims by Kogene Thayer are included in this work, 
and what a fine code of rules for young musicians he has given! They 
are porbaps even more useful than a similar code by Schumann, 

We believe also in change of instruction books. It broadens the 
teacher and leasens the drudgery of the lesson hour. The book is with- 
out notation or any instruction, but with a primer it can be used with 
the very first lesson in music. 


The work is adapted for either the piano or 
organ. 


THEO, PRESSER, Publisher, Station A, Philadelphia. 


Nethod of | 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


Profeasor of Singing at Royal Academy of Singing. 
PRICE - - ~ 81.50, 


This is, perhaps, the most complete method of singing 
known. 

It is a standard work, used by all first-class teachers. 

This edition is the best that careful attention, good 
paper, printing, etc., can make it. 

Liberal discount to the profession. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 


STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


- 


HOMER A. NORRIS. 


In response to a general demand for a text-book on 


harmony, based on the French system, the H. B. Stevens | 


Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication 
of “Practical Harmony on a French Basis,’ by Mr. 
Homer A. Norris. 





MUSICAL GAME. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The Most Important and Interesting Musical | 
Game Ever Issued. 


| 


Every card has an excellent likeness of a composer 
contained upon it, In addition to being a most interest- 
ing game, it being like the well-known games of litera- | 
ture, ‘Authors,’ it is instructive, familiarizing the 
players with the faces of the different composers, the 
dates of birth and death, and last, but not least, four of 
the greatest works of each. The game is a large one, 
seventeen tricks and sixty-eight cards in all, so that it 
can be divided in two or even more separate and dis- 
tinct games; in this way a large number can play at the 
same time. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, PHILADA., PA. | 
STUDIES IN 





MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


By EDGAR L. JUSTIS. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


FOR ANYONE STUDYING MUSIC. 


Most every pupil is deficient in time, and the reason 
is, that no direct practice is ever given. In this work 
nothing but time value of notes is considered. The ex- 


| ercises can be played on one key at the piano or tapped 


Praclicl Harmony ona Preah Basis 


out with lead pencil or hand on the table. The exer- 
cises are not to be played once or twice, but daily until 
perfect command over every combination of rest and 
notes is attained. The work can be given with the very 
first lesson in music. There is no work covering exactly 


'this ground. Writing books acquaint the student with 


Mr. Norris was associated for four | 


years with the most eminent theorists and musicians of | 


Paris. Daring that time he devoted his‘attention chiefly 
to the study of musical composition. 

The publishers feel confident that ‘Practical Har- 
mony’ meets the demand for a text-book which makes 
the study interesting to the pupil. The exercises are 
musical, and there is an absence of the * psalm-tune’’ 
monotony usually found in text-books on this subject. 

As many students object to a bulky volume bound in 
boards, a students’ edition will be issued in two parts 
bound in flexible covers. Price of each part, one dollar. 


Send for copy of Preface,” which gives a general idea 


oj contents of the work; aiso lett 
and reviews by critics. sili 


H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 


212 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


criptive and Graded Catalogues sent free on application, 


| the theory, but this book is real practice in rhythm. 


Published by THEO. PRE 


PRACTICAL 


SSER, PHILADA., PA 





Singing Tutor 


Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto. 
BY 


FRANZ ABT. 


WITH 
Condensed Treatise on Voice Production 


BY 
NICHOLAS DouTYy. 


Price $1.50. 


The Latest Edition of this Standard Work. 





Published by THEO, PRESSER 





First Studies in Reading, 
Rhythm, and Expression 


FOR THE 








“PIANOFORTE* 


BY MARIE LOVELL BROWN. 


PRICE 31.00. 


An instruction book for young children and beginners 
in learning the pianoforte. This important work gives 
special attention to thoroughness in foundation work, 
ready note reading, correct fingering, equal facility in 
reading and playing with either hand from both clefs, to 
a clear knowledge of note and rest time-values, and to 
a right forming of the hand and touch. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 
FIFTY LESSONS 


FOR THE 


Medium Part of the Voice 


Revised After the Latest Edition. 
OPUS 9. 





BY J. CONCONE. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


A new good edition of these popular vocal studies. 
Can be used by any teacher with any method. 
Liberal discount to the profession. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 


STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





READ 


what the instructor of the PHILADELPHIA CHORAL 
UNION says about the Songs published by the PHELPS 
MUSIC CO., 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York: 

“If You But Knew” I like very much; it is good for teaching. I 
have used a great many of your songs, both for my choir work and pri- 
vate teaching in Norristown and Philadelphia. “ Eventide,” “ Let Not 
Your Heart Be Troubled,” and “In My Father’s House” are particu- 
larly well written, with an effective accompaniment and round, full 
harmony, without being difficult. Many of our composers make a big 
blunder in trying to construct about a melody a harmony difficult to 
unravel, with broken time and uncouth musical problems, so that in 
the hands of an average player the whole song suffers, and in many in- 
stances never gains the popularity it might have had. 

WILMER M. BEAN. 

Every vocal teacher of experience can attest the truth of Mr. Bean’s 
words. Send for our latest catalogue of teaching songs. It will cer- 
tainly please you, for you will find many songs which will be extremely 
useful in your work. 


PHELPS MUSIC CO., 
52+54 hafayette Place, New York, 


Back Numbers 


...L he Etude. 


. 
o 











OUND, for the years from 1889 to 1896 

(excepting 1891), price $2.50, postpaid. 
Unbound volumes of the later years can be 
had for $1.50, postpaid. These volumes con- 
tain, in a year’s time, at least 820 worth of 
music. The articles give a vast amount of 
| valuable information of permanent value, on 
| all subjects relating to music, teaching, etc. 





Stati 
ion A, Philadelphia, Pa, 


This journal is a magazine, not a newspaper, 
and is therefore of lasting worth. 
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. GHE EMUDE. 


{\\ H Monthly Publication for the Teachers and 
Students of Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.50 per year (payable in advance), 


. Two Subscriptions or two years in advance, . . . $1.35 each. 
Si Three Subscriptions or three years in advance, . . 1.30 each. 
“4 Single Copy 5 icy cas iG 2 Abed ae ee a 15 cents. 
Poreign: Postage, | os Necsse s n e e cee 8 le 48 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE.—If you wish the Journal stopped, an 
plicit notice must be sent us by letter, otherwise it will 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 
RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On the 
cQyrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed the date 
which your subscription is paid up, which serves as a 
Sees for your subscription. 
‘ 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Entered at Philadelphia P. O. as Sccond-class Matter. 








Musical Items. 





~23 HOME. 
’ ELEVEN thousand brass bands play for the Salvation 
— SArmy. 
» Nryety million dollars is said to be the sum that 
Americans spend annually for grand opera. 
Tue Boston Leader takes up the cudgels for Brahms, 
= severely scoring two prominent American critics in so 
- doing. | 
Mr. CALVIN B. Capy, when abroad for his vacation, 
_conducted a sight-singing class in Berlin, that was highly 
successful. 
A RECEPTION is to be tendered to Mme. Theresa Carreno 
“jn almost every city during her coming touring in the 
United States. : 
: ‘3 THE daily press with but one exception—the Boston 


“.\Transeript—is joining vigorously in the crusade for proper 
recognition of home musical talent. 


’ 





FRAUvU CAROLINE FISCHER-ACHTEN, who was, perhaps, 
,_ythe oldest living prima donna, died a few days since at 
~~ Brunswick, in her ninety-first year. 

\ ~ Miss FrorA PARsons, a pianist of distinguished 
3 merit, has recently returned from Europe and is now 
“~concertizing with the violin virtuoso Remenyi. 


PROFESSOR HoRATIO W. PARKER, occupying the chair 
‘of music at Yale, was honored recently by a testimonial 
* “concert and dinner given by the New Haven Symphony 
- eet 





THERESA CARRENO has been styled by Berlin critics 

© the ‘‘ Lioness of the Piano,’’ so ‘‘intense is the passion 

she displays in interpreting the grand tone-works of the 
great composers.”’ 


Mr. McDowELL has laid out a course of music for 


Columbia College, that is said to be by all odds the best 
offered in any American institution. It includes not 
only the conservatory branches, but also the higher 
studies in the music realm, which have not heretofore 
been readily accessible to students. 

Tue ‘‘ Mapleson Opera Company ’’ went to pieces at 
the very commencement of its season. Yet the redoubt- 
able Colonel is not to be disturbed by so trifling a mat- 
ter, but still beams as serenely as ever. 


Wo. STEINWAY, head of the house of Steinway & 
Sons, Piano makers, died Monday, November 30th, from 
typhoid fever. He was conspicuous in musical affairs of 
this country and was known as one of the greatest patrons 
of the art. His death is a veritable loss to the musical 
world.: 


Miss ADELE LEWING recently played at the first Hu- 
bermann recital at Carnegie Hall. She also appeared on 
December 9th, under the auspices of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Club, at Steinway Hall, New York. Miss Lewing 
proved herself an earnest artist in the interpretation 
of various numbers, and her playing was greeted with 
warm applause. 


Turts COLLEGE, near Boston, has also established a 
course of music that aims to ‘‘ broaden the foundations 
of musical criticism and to develop a cultivated appreci- 
ation and refined taste in music. It is especially de- 
signed for the benefit of the general students who wish 
to cultivate an appreciation of art but do not intend to 
prepare for professional work.’ 


UnpeER the superintendency of Mrs. A. E. Smythe, 
the Texas State Fair, to be held at Dallas, during October, 
will contain a department of manuscript music, in which 
prizes will be offered for the compositions of Texan 
musicians, even for those of children under fourteen years 
of age. This is said to be the first time that music in 
any form has received attention at a State fair. 


SICKNEsS and death have wrought serious havoc of late 
in the musical realm. Frau Klafsky, Campanini, and 
Mr. William Steinway, the greatest manufacturer of 
pianos the world has known, have recently passed into 
the land beyond the veil. Max Alvary and Brahms are 
slowly dying of painful and incurable maladies, and 
Moritz Rosenthal is still suffering from the effects of his 
serious attack of typhoid fever. 


A RECENT school, independent of publishing houses, 
that carefully and judicially compared the various musi- 
cal systems for school use, noting points of difference 
and the respective advantages of each system, is a hope- 
ful ‘‘sign of the times.’’ ‘‘ More schools of this sort,” 
says an exchange, ‘* must serve to prevent a warfare of 
systems that can but result in postponing the proper 
teaching of music in the schools. ’’ 


CALIFORNIA, too, is alive. The ‘‘ Friday Morning 
Club,” of Oakland, engaged Otto Bendix this season, 
to give them a course of lectures on musical subjects. 
The course included an analysis and discussion of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,’’ Scarlatti’s ‘‘ Pastoral,”’ 
and Schumann’s “ Kriesleriana.’’ Each of these com- 
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positions was played twice during the lecture to empha- 
size the motive of the composer. Another branch of the 
club’s work is a club for ladies’ trio singing. 


VocAL students in New York City have the privilege 
and advantage of admission, under conditions, to the 
physical laboratories of its colleges and higher institutions 
of learning. Says the vocalist : ‘‘ At Columbia University 
each Thursday afternoon of the school year is especially 
devoted to those who are interested in vocal study, 
and Prof. Hallock and his assistant Dr. Muckey are 
in attendance to demonstrate by experiment the laws 
of voice production as they understand them.”’ 


THE Musical Courier suggests that we have an ‘‘Ameri- 
can Bayreuth.” It says, and with truth, ‘‘ A great place 
for the ideal performance of the classics and modern 
music dramas would do more for this country than all 
the schools, conservatories, and M. T. U. A. meetings ; 
and then grand opera would find its level, for, let the 


‘ general public once taste of the Bayreuthian quality, 


there will be no more star casts or overpaid stars. And 
after all, why not?’’ Why not, indeed ! There is money 
enough in the country, and there ought to be brains 
enough. 


FOREIGN. 

BERLIN has a new musical journal—the Neue Musik- 
Zeitung. 

THE city of Hamburg devotes to art purposes 210,000 
marks a year. 

Liszt said of Mme. Schumann, that others wrote 
poetry, but she lived it. 

Tue late Ambroise Thomas bequeathed all his orches- 
tral scores to the Paris Conservatoire. 

PADEREWSKI will make his reappearance at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipsic, on February 11th. 

THE Emperor of Russia prefers the ’cello to all other 
instruments, and is himself a performer upon it. 


MADAME Patti was recently invited to sing at Bal- 
moral before her Majesty, the Queen of England. 


Boru Ircland ard Jamaica are seriously discussing 
the question of establishing a national musical festival. 


Sims REEVES will start on his seventy-ninth year by 
singing in South Africa, where he has gone with his wife 
and baby. 

THE city of Berlin has been offered 5000 marks, if 
the mayor will name one of the new bridges after 
Richard Wagner. 

WAGNER’s violin teacher, Robert Sipp; who is now 
ninety years of age, was present at this summer’s per- 
formances at Bayreuth, 

Dr. RICHTER says that ‘‘ English singers produce 
their voices better, as a rule, than Germans, as the latter 
incline to tone forcing.’’ 

THE first production of “ Mataswintha,” Xaver 
Scharwenka’s new opera, was a pronounced success, 
Bernard Stavenhagen conducted. 

ScHUMANN wrote studies for the pianoforte when he 


was seventeen, and several of his most finished pieces 
were published ere he had reached the age of twenty. 

JANUARY 3lst will be the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Schubert, creator supreme of rare and 
noble gems of melody, fitly framed in golden harmonies. 

Lute playing is to be revived in Italy, a Societa del 
Liuto having been organized for that purpose at Florence. 
Mascagni is going to compose a piece especially for the 
instrument. 

Evcene YSAYE, the violinist, has bought for £1000 
the Stradivarius violin known as “Hercules.” It is 
dated 1732, is one of the most perfect of its family, and 
is beautifully preserved. 


Grita, who has spent the most of his time in Ger- 
many during the last few years, has now returned to 
Sweden, where he has directed two concerts at Stockholm 
and took part in a musical festival at Christiania. 


Mr. Orro FLoersneiM writes, in the Musical Courier, 
that the best paid of all European conductors is Arthur 
Nikisch, who, during the coming season, will make over 
$15,000. He is in demand all over Germany, as well as 
in England and Scandinavia. 

Te consensus of critical opinion seems to concede 
Rosenthal the palm as the greatest pianist of the age, 
from a technical point of view. That he is not lacking 
in feeling and sentiment is admitted, but itis undeniably 
his technic that chiefly impresses. 

Mme. MAnrcuest prohibits bicycling amongst all her 
singing birds,’? as she maintains that such rapid pas- 
sage through the air may be fraught with positive danger. 
Mmes. Melba and Calvé, and many other singers of 
renown, however, are said to be ‘‘slaves to the wheel.” 


BrAtms has made a wholly unexpected present to the 
Society of the Friends of Music, at Vienna, He has sent 
the committee a check for £600, absolutely free from all 
condition, except that the money is to be devoted to any 
purpose which the society may think will best advance 
the interests of the art of music. 

Tue famous singer, Catharina Klafsky, was buried at 
Hamburg. The grave-stone is to bear no other inscription 
but her Christian name. She wished to be buried in the 
white robe of penitence of Elizabeth, in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,’’ 
and over the grave the chorus of Isis and Osiris, from 
Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute’’ was sung. 


Mozart's ‘Magic Flute ’’ has recently been performed 
at the Carola Theater, Leipzig, entirely by pupils of the 
Royal Conservatorium of Music, The performance 
elicited high praise, and led to the engagement of Herren 
Steinbeck and Ulmann, the former to the Sondershausen, 
the latter to the Rostock Opera House. 


Lupwia Sciyrre’s Piano Concerto in F minor is now 
making le tour du monde interpreted by some of the lead- 
ing piano virtuosi. Rosenthal is playing it in America, 
Rommel in Germany, Friedheim in England, Mark 
Hamburg in France, and Frau Longeschan-Hirzel in 


Switzerland. Truly a most gratifying success for the 
com poser. 


It is said of Delle Sedie, the famous vocal maestro, that 
he never puts people back, when commencing study with 
him, merely to vindicate his own method or credit. If 
ready, he lets them go right on, and seeks only to correct 
the faults of the unprepared without seeking to extinguish 
their former teachers. An illustrious example well 
worthy of imitation by the numerous smaller fry of 
teachers, who are not so just and generous. / 


ENGLISH musical writers are quarreling over the 
question of Liszt’s inspiration as a composer. Even 
Wagner's enthusiastic admiration of him as a creative 
genius is attributed to the overweening partiality of a 
fond son-in-law. These objectors go so far as to assert 
that Liszt never had a “ genuine impulse” to compose 
music. * Yet of all published music in advanced pian- 
ism,” says Presto, ‘‘none has had so great a demand as 
some of Liszt’s. And as a matter of fact, what would the 
piano-recital be without him??? Of a truth, Liszt’s 


mission as & composer is not yet finished, however future 
generations may dispose of him. 


A FORMER accompanist of Mme. Anna Bishop writes 
that the latter was sixty-three years old when she made 
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her last ‘‘farewell ’ tour of America. She sang in concert 
for the last time when she was seventy-one years of age, 
and even then astonished and charmed with the remark- 
able preservation of her voice and grand style of singing. 
On the stage she appeared not more than fifty years of 
age. Her method must have been a most pure and 
correct one, to have enabled her to sing at so advanced an 
age. She drew crowded houses, easily holding her own, 
even against Jenny Lind. Patti may still have a career 
before her and favor us with 15 or 20 more ‘‘ farewells” if 
she should decide to follow the example of Mme. Bishop. 


Letters to Pupils. 


BY JOHN S. VANCLEVE. 











G.W.—You ask what is meant by false notes, and is 
anybody free from them? My reply is, false notes are 
of three kinds, they arise from three causes, and require 
three distinct cures. First, there are notes positively 
wrong and definitely sounded. Such, for instance, as 
the very common mistake of beginners or careless readers 
in striking notes out of the scale, by neglecting to keep 
the signature in mind. We often hear such a mistake as 
this. In the scale of C minor the pupil will often strike 
C natural or neglect to observe the mark changing the 
B flat of the signature into the B natural demanded as a 
leading tone and the major third in the dominant seventh. 
This is sheer inattention, and must be cured by increas- 
ing the tension of the brain current. However, wrong 
notes that sound precisely like this and stand out with 
startling prominence often result from dangerous leaps 
or from muscular delinquencies of even the most skilled 
players. Such performers as Joseffy and Rosenthal, who 
are famous for their note perfection and superhuman 
accuracy, sometimes strike wrong notes, and it is usually 
recorded by the critics with a degree of emphasis which 
isthe highest possiblecompliment. Second, there are flaws 
which cannot be called false notes exactly, because the 
actual tone required is really sounded but along with it 
a neighboring note is slightly pinched, as, for example, 
when making a reach for C in the scale of A flat, your 
finger slips and strikes B natural as asort of grace note. 
Rubenstein has made a curious, noisy, but to my taste 
not especially beautiful, etude of this kind called an 
Etude on False Notes. The cause and cure of this defect 
are both identical with the cause and cure of the second 
class of false notes above mentioned. The cause is mus- 
cular inaccuracy of measurement and the only cure is 
thoughtful practice. Third, a species of note imperfec- 
tion much worse than either of the two above mentioned 
is the dropped notes, which are little gaps of silence re- 
sulting from failure either to touch the key or to move it 
with sufficient decision. This fault, which is very wide- 
spread, is exceedingly ugly, and a tone figure with notes 
gnawed out is as repulsive as a leaf made ragged by the 
ravages of insects. To cure this wretched habit of drop- 
ping notes you must train your pupil to strike with a 
quick, mallet-like blow, moving the key down to the 
pepe trkey a without stiffness and with quick- 

5 ig 0 the eyelids. This quickness is a 
coat see egans epsilon ont 
state of mind mraait is scans ind Hie Fe iret 

. f e phlegmatic. 


To K. H.—You ask what effect music has when em- 
ployed as a therapeutic agent in counteracting physical 
maladies. This is a question which hardly belongs to a 
musician but rather to the physiologist. The ancient 
Greeks believed that musical sounds hada powerful effect 
on the diseases of the physical frame, and even 8O great 
an authority as the greatest of them all, Galen Phe 
buted certain very strange and singularly definite bodil ‘ 
effects to the hearing of music. Plato also attached a 
different styles of music a degree of effect upon char 
ter which very much puzzles us, in trying to compreh ry 
them. Thus, music in the Doric mode ‘We eid i 
spire manliness and steadfast dignity ; that in the Phry. 
gian mode, frenzy ; that in the Lydian, mildness afd 
Pa and effeminacy. They went further, and believed 
tl at the tone quality of instruments affected the e 
tions and the health, Thus, the flute produced m ic 
choly and tenderness ; the trumpet, gladness and ie 


age. In modern times, the experiments upon elephants, 
horses, and the like, as well as the well-known skill of 
the Indian snake-charmers, have led physicians to think 
that various kinds of music might be helpfully applied 


to the nervous unrest of lunatics. Thus, cheerful, 
sprightly music is helpful to those who are afilicted with 
brooding melancholia, and soft, tender music is some- 
times found to be efficacious and soothing to the more 
frenzied lunatics. I do not, however, believe for a 
moment that anything so crass and definite as a direct 
result of music upon the liver or the lungs or the diges- 
tive organs can be maintained. I have myself heard 
music which made me quite sick at the stomach, but 
this was exactly the reverse to a cu rative influence, and 
the music had traveled around a long circuit through my 
phrenological bump of disgustibility. 


To A. M.—yYou ask if with your little ten-year-old 
pupil, whose hands are flexible and small, it is wise 
policy to omit the large chords. I should say to this 
first question, yes, with a proviso. There are two ways 
of getting out of such a difficulty, and much depends on 
your sagacity and good judgment. The first way to 
deal with a small hand, whether it be that of a child or 
an adult, is to choose such music as will not require 
many stretches and will be narrow across the knuckles 
in most of the positions taken by the performing hand. 
This will be a serious drawback, however, particularly 
for the performance of modern music, or for the matter 
of that, Beethoven also. The power to span an octave 


with ease and to arch over the intervening tones so as to 


deliver middle voices, cannot be regarded as indispensa- 
ble for any one who would be a pianist. Therefore 
stretching exercises, such as those of Dr. Ward Jackson 
and some of the Technicon gymnastics, should be pa- 
tiently but sparingly applied tothe hand. The second 
way of evading the difficulty of large chords may claim 
the sanction of so supreme an authority as that of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow. It is this : whenever it is more con- 
venient to transfer a note in the middle from the right to 
the left hand, or vice versa, do so. 

To this proposition I will venture, on my own respon- 
sibility, to add this corollary: In some rare cases, the 
lower note of an octave may be omitted without serious 
detriment to the harmony. For instance, if the left hand 
has second space C, F, A, and the right hand continues 
the harmonic structure with C, F, A, C, this middle C 
could be omitted. Such reliefs, however, are of little 
importance, and the best way is either to steer clear of 
these expanded chords or break them into arpeggios. 
One other thought occurs to me in this connection : as you 
probably know, the chords in Chopin’s music frequently 
extend to the tenth, twelfth, and even fifteenth. You 
may also, perhaps, know that Chopin’s hand was small, 
like that of a dainty little lady. He could only reach 
one key beyond the octave. I once had a course of les- 
sons with a charming old gentleman, Mr. Werner Stein- 
brecher, of this city, who from 1844 to 1846 studied with 
Chopin himself. I once asked him how Chopin contrived 
to play those oceanic chords of his, and Mr. Steinbrecher 
told me that Chopin would seize as many tones as he 
could, then spring to the others ; for instance, if you are 
required to strike in the right hand, first line E flat, A 
flat, C, and A flat, he would catch the first three notes 
and leap to the A flat. By a little practice this can be 
done with great celerity and certainty. I will amplify 
and apply this idea by a little lesson. Suppose you are 
required to play the following progression of chords, 





D—G—B—D, C—F#-A—D, B—D—G—B, do this: | 


Strike D-G together, then throw the hand quickly 
to the right and strike B—D, then similarly divide the 


other two chords, This must, of course, be done deftly — 


or it will be ugly. As to your second question, of course 
if the child cannot reach the 
omit them. This will greatly limit the range of 
music which she can study, since the pedal is the very 
medulla oblongata—that is, the center between the brail 


and spinal marrow—where resides the very life of the - 
au, Clementi, and their — 


piano. The sonatinas of Kuhl 
confréres, the easy son 
bewitching pieces of 
dance and march pi 


atas of Mozart, many of the most 


drawn upon for her education, 


Schumann, and a large number of — 
eces by various composers may be 


pedals, you will have to 








MUSIC TALKS WITH CHILDREN. 





BY THOMAS TAPPER. 





THE ONE TALENT. 


“ Then he which had received the one talent came.”— 
Matthew xxv: 2. 


SomE day, when you read about the great composers 
you will be delighted with the pictures of their home- 
life. You will see how they employed music every day. 
In all cases as we study them we learn how very much 
they have sacrificed for the music they love, studying 
it daily, because of the joy which it yields them. We 
see them as little children, eager to be taught, wanting 
to listen to music, and to hear about it. Many of the 
composers whose child-life is thus interesting, were 
children in very poor families, where things were 
neither fine nor beautiful ; where the necessary things of 
life were not plentiful, and where all had to be careful 
and saving, so that every bit should be made to go as 
far as possible. The eagerness and determination of 
some children in music-history is really wonderful. It 
is the true determination. And you are not surprised in 
following it, to note that it leads the children who have 
it into lives of great usefulness. 

All through the life of Handel we find determination 
running like a golden thread. He was just as deter- 
mined to be a musician as Lincoln was to get an educa- 
tion when he read books by the firelight. Handel’s 
father was a surgeon, and knew x0 little about music that 
he failed entirely to understand the child. He not only 
forbade the boy to study music, but even kept him away 
from school that he might not by any chance learn to 
read the notes. But one who was in future years to 
befriend homeless children and to write wondrous music 
for all the world, could not be held back by such devices. 
By some means, and with friendly assistance (perhaps 
his mother’s), he succeeded in smuggling into the garret 
a spinet, which is a kind of piano. By placing cloth 
upon the strings he so deadened the wires that no one 
down-stairs could hear the tones when the spinet was 
played. And day after day this little lad would sit 
alone in his garret learning more and more about the 
wonders which his heart and his head told him were in 
the tiny half-dumb spinet before him. Not the more 
cheerful rooms down-stairs nor the games of his play- 
mates drew him away‘from the music he loved—the 
music which he felt in his heart, remember. 

One would expect such determination to show itself in 
many ways. It did. Handel does not disappoint us in 
this. All through his life he had strong purposes and a 
strong will (concentration) which led him forward. 
You know how he followed his father’s coach once. 
Perhaps it was disobedience,—but what a fine thing 
happened when he reached the duke’s palace and played 
the organ. From that day every one knew that his life 
would be devoted to music. Sometimes at home, some- 
times in foreign lands, he was always working, thinking, 
learning. He is said, in his boyhood, to have copied 
large quantities of music, and to have composed some- 
thing every week. This copying made him better ac- 
quainted with other music, and the early habit of com- 
position made it easy for him to write his thoughts in 
after years. Indeed, so skilled did he become, that he 
wrote one opera—‘‘ Rinaldo ’’—in fourteen days, and the 
‘* Messiah ’’ was written in twenty-four days.* 

Yet parts of his great works he wrote and rewrote until 
they were exactly as they should be. Jt will do is a 
thought that never comes into the head of a great artist. 
How do you imagine such aman was to his friends? We 
are told, ‘‘ that he was in character at once great and 
simple.’? And again it has been said, that ‘‘ his smile 
was like heaven.’’ 

We had seen Handel as the great composer, but he was 
not so busy in this that his thoughts were not also dwell- 


* Mozart wrote three symphonies between June 26th and August 
10th, in the year 1778; and an Italian, Giovanni Animuccia, is said 
to have written three masses, four motettes, and fourteen hymns 
within five months. As an instance of early composition, Johann 
Friedrich Bernold had written a symphony before he was ten years 
of age, and was famous all over Europe. 
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ing upon other things. If ever you go to London, you 
should, of a Sunday morning, hear the service at the 
Foundling Hospital. You will see there many hundreds 
of boys and girls grouped about the organ. Their sing- 
ing will seem beautiful to you, from its sweetness and 
from the simple faith with which it is done. After the 
service you may go tothe many rooms of this home 
for so many otherwise homeless ones. 

There are for you to visit: the playroom, the school- 
room, the long halls with the pretty white cots, and the 
pleasant dining-room. Here it will please you to see the 
little ones march into dinner, with their similar dresses, 
and all looking as happy as possible. But the picture you 
will, no doubt, longest keep, is that of the children about 
the organ. 

They will tell you there that it was Handel who gave 
this organ to the chapel, and who, for the benefit of the 
children who might come here, gave concerts, playing 
and conducting, which were so successful that they had 
to be repeated. A ‘‘ fair copy ‘‘of the ‘‘ Messiah’? will 
be shown you as one of the precious possessions. 

It will very plainly be present in your mind how the 
little boy sat alone playing day after day in the garret, 
wishing no better pastime than to express the feelings of 
his heart in tones. Perhaps you will think of his words: 
‘Learn (of) all there is to learn, then choose your own 
path.’’ He will appeal to you as having possessed an 
‘‘early completeness of character,’’ which abided always 
with him. It isevident in following the life of Handel, 
and it would be equally plain with any other composer, 
that great talent is developed out of a small beginning, 
and if small, is yet earnest and determined. From the 
first days of a great man’s life to the last we find constant 
effort. ‘‘I consider those live best who study best to 
become as good as possible.’’? * Music helps us to keep 
the upper windows open ; that is why it does so much for 
us even if we have but one talent. 

To develop our one talent is a duty, just as it is aduty 
to develop two or five talents. It is given to us to in- 
crease. And no one knows how much joy may come to 
us and to others from the growing of that talent. We 
gain much in power to give pleasure to others, if the 
talent we have be made stronger by faithful effort. As 
we have seen good come forth from the story of the man 
with many talents, we can see how, similarly, that he 
with one talent has also great power with which he may 
add unto himself and others. 

In all of our Talks it has been evident from what we 


_ have said, that music is a beautiful art to us, even 


though we may have but little of it. But, equally, we 
have learned, that for ever so little we must prove our- 
selyes worthy. We must honestly give something for all 
we get. This is the law, and the purpose of all our 
Talks is to learn it. 

We have, likewise, learned that true music, out of the 
heart, may not at the first please us, but within it there 
is a great deal and we must seek it. The history of all 
who have faithfully studied the works of the great mas- 
ters is, that for all the thought and time one spends in 
studying master works a great gain comes. On the other 


hand, everybody’s experience with common music is, ” 


that while it may please much at first, and even capti- 
vate us, yet it soon tires us so that we can scarcely listen 
patiently to it. 

Still a further lesson is, that working with many tal- 
ents or with one is the same. From the man of many 
talents no more is expected in proportion than from him 
of one talent. Talents, one or many, are for increase 
and faithful development. Handel’s life was a determ- 
ined struggle to make the most of his power. It should 
be ours. 





THE ETUDE FOR 1897. 





Wiru this issue we enter on our fifteenth year of pub- 
lication. Our course from the very start was in the direc- 
tion it is to-day. The policy of the journal through all 
these years remains unchanged. Our aim is always to 
keep in touch with the needs of the professional musician 
and aspiring amateur. The mission of THE ETunE is to 


* Xenophon, “The Memorabilia,” Book IV, Chapter VIII. 
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disseminate valuable and practical knowledge. How 
well it accomplishes its object our readers must judge. 
During the coming year we propose making THE ETUDE 
more valuable than ever. The very best only will 
answer our requirements. We have made arrangements 
with a large corps of writers to present articles on the 
salient featuresof music. We give below a list of those 
who have positively promised, at least one article during 
the year. Beside these there are many professional 
writers and critics, who can be counted upon for some of 
their best work. 

We will, from time to time, issue supplements, such as 
are found in the December issue and in this one. These 
are valuable pictures and are worth alone the price of the 
Journal. 

The introduction of a Voice Department will not be an 
entirely new feature, but it will now receive more sys- 
tematic attention from renowned vocalists. In this issue 
we starta seriesof articles called ‘‘ The Musical Listener,’’ 
by one of Boston’s most gifted writers. With each issue 
we expect to present at least one vocal composition. An 
enlargement of the number of pages of the journal is al- 
most imperative, to give sufficient space for all we have to 
present. We enter the new year with full confidence that 
it will be the best year in the history of the journal. 

The following are some of the names of contributors 
that will appear during the year : ' 


Carrie A. Alchin, 
J. E. P. Aldous, 


H. H. Johnson, 
E. E. Layton, 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, F. H. Lewis, 
Susan Lloyd Baily, M. K. Lewis, 
‘F. Ada Ballou, Don N. Long, 
Winton James Baltzell, Frederic A. Lyman, 
Mus. B., A. C. M., 


Thalon Blake, 
Ernst Brockmann, 
Mary Marzetta Churchill, 


Bessie Merz, 
Edwin Moore, 


J. Max Mueller, Mus. Doc., 


H. Clark, Jr., W. W. Page, 
E. M. Trevenen Dawson,  S. N. Penfield, 
Louis C. Elson, Lulu R. Pitts, 


Frank L. Eyer, 

Henry T. Finck, 

Edward Fisher, 

Ad. M. Foerster, 

Cecil Carl Forsyth, 

W. O. Forsythe, John Silvester, 

C. W. Fullwood, E. A. Smith, 

Robt. Goldbeck, Mus. Doc., Fannie Morris Smith, 

Louise Virginia Gorse, Mrs. Stella Prince Stockton, 

Mme. Julie Titcomb Harriet L. Sutter, 
Gouzalez, James M. Teacy, 

Roie Adams Grumbine, John Towers, 

John H. Gutterson, Frank H. Tubbs, 

F. M. C. Hahr, John §. Van Cleve, 

Ralph D. Hausrath, F. R. Webb, 

George H. Howard, T. Carl Whitmer, 

James Hamilton Howe, H. L. Wickham, 

P. G. Hubert, Frederick A. Williams, 

G. W. Hunt, F. W. Wodell, 

Pauline Jennings, Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 


Mme. A. Pupin, 

J. W. Rehmann, 
Bertram H. Riggs, 
Carl G. Schmidt, 
William H. Sherwood, 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. — 





We will distribute $90 in prizes for contributions to 
this journal. There will be no restriction as to subject, 
except that essays be in line with the character of the 


journal. We do not desire historical or biographical 
matter. The prizes will be as follows : 
First privey #45445 oi eee eee et. ee ees $30 
Second prize,....+..... .° 2b 
White prisd,, .) foe eee 2 te a eee eS 20 
Fourth p26, 5556 3.9506 st sbs eS GS 15 


Competition will close May Ist. 
pear in June issue. 

The judges will be the corps of editors of Tor ETUDE. 

The length of an essay should not exceed 1500 words. 
A column of THE EruDE contains 675 words. The com- 
petition is open to all. 


The essays will ap- 
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Thoughts—Suggestions—Hodvice. 


—— 


PRACTICAL POINTS BY EMINENT TEACHERS, 





ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 


BY HAMILTON C, MACDOUGALL. 


Two people who are capable performers on their re- 
spective instruments can have a great deal of pleasure in 
playing duos. This is granted and without question ; 
but the great benefit to be derived from ensemble play- 
ing, and the great importance to every musician’s growth 
in his art, need to be emphasized afresh every now and 
then, 

Take the most common combination of instruments, 
the violin and piano. What does each performer gain? 
The pianist—in the beautiful singing tone and the num- 
berless, refined effects of the violin—is incited to renewed 
efforts to conquer the monotony of tone and poverty of 
phrasing, comparatively speaking, of his instrument ; 
while, on his part, the violinist realizes, more and more, 
the power of harmony to color, modify, and strengthen 
melody. 

Each performer will gain alike a sense of proportion 
and, along with that, the power of subordinating him- 
self at the proper moments. Each will also find his 
musical enthusiasm much greater and finer than under 
ordinary solo conditions, 


PUPILS OUT OF TUNE. 


BY ©. W. GRIMM, 


Our instruments get out of tune from wear and tear, 
and even we teachers are very often unstrung,—why 
should it not be possible for our pupils to get out of tune? 
Did you never have a diligent and musical pupil, who at 
some time or other became listless to your explanations 
and disinterested in his studies? If you did, your first 
thought undoubtedly was, then, whether it could be the 
result of some fault of yours in addressing the pupil 
or in the mode of presenting the subjects to him. After 
you had carefully judged yourself, and came to the con- 
clusion that no mistake was made on your part, you, 
perhaps, imagined your pupil had become merely some- 
what lazy. You would entreat him to practice more, 
thereby making matters visibly worse. One thing was 
evident, the sunshine of industry and enthusiasm was 
gone. Really, I have not yet found anything better than 
to wait patiently for those cloudy and dreary days of in- 
difference to pass away by themselves. A disease may 
be working upon the pupil; then he is physically out of 
tune. It may be a secret disappointment that has broken 
his heart-strings, or some private affair that has upset his 
whole family. The best is to let time heal such wounds. 
We teachers should be serious in our work, yet always 
of a cheerful disposition, even if the pupil be not in such 
a mood, otherwise we are not fit to teach. 


ABOUT THE PIANO-STOOL. 4 


MADAME A, PUPIN. 


A worD of warning ought to be sent forth throughout 
the whole length and breadth of this country, against that 
plush abomination called the music-stool (?) or piano- 
stool. Many cases of severe spinal difficulty have been 
known to result from the use of some of these instruments 
of torture, and there have doubtless been many other cases 
whose origin has been unsuspected. Suppose a piano- 
stool were to be dissected, what a revelation there would 
be. 

This one is ‘a cunning little stool just suitable for 
little Jenny.’’ It is nothing but a three legged, tottery 
piece of deception ; the top is a hard board with an iron 
knob in the center and covered with a piece of hair-cloth 
No wonder Jenny does n't like to practice 
why music makes her tired. 

When Amelia is sixteen years old, she gets a beautiful 
new piano-stool : it has four legs, but it stands on a very 
small space on the floor. It screws up but it doesn’t screw 
down, that is, it screws up as high as the music desk 
but itean never be made to g0 low enongh to seat nies 


, and wonders 
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self before a grand piano, It has a well-rounded plush 
seat which suggests the most delightful ease ; but this is 
only false pretense ; its immovable rigidity can per ecih 
pared to nothing but the bumpers in a railroad neaon- 

The best seat for one practicing at the piano is a chair 
with cane seat ; if the chair is not high enough it should 
be fitted with a flat cushion stuffed with tow. The 
next best seat is a wooden stool with hollowed out 
wooden seat. Both the chair and the last mentioned 
stool have a good solid base, which every one does not 
realize the value of, but which is very important. 


ADVANTAGES IN THE CLASSICS. 


THOMAS TAPPER. 

CLAssic themes, and classic education in general, 
are not infrequently looked upon as being within the 
reach only of those who are exceptionally well settled in 
life, with riches, and the opportunity of college life until 
twenty-five or thirty. It has, however, been very per- 
tinently pointed out that a young man or woman who has 
at twenty a pronounced desire to study—let us say Greek 
—can, by working ten years, save even in very common 
cireumstances a thousand dollars ; and still have sufficient 
spare time to read everything valuable in English on 
Greece and the Greeks, at the same time gaining much 
knowledge of the languageitself. Then the money saved 
would secure a year or more in Athens or at a European 
University. Even the most restricted view of these 
opportunities must yet include a great deal. One must 
acknowledge that a person with determination would 
make much out of the conditions. 

It is, of course, different with the music student, who 
must in comparatively early years accustom the hands to 
the task of all the life ; but the analogy of plan can be 
made to mean much, as well for music students as for 
others, 


HAND POSITION OF CHILDREN. 


J. C. FILLMORE. 


I HAVE lately heard a good deal from various teachers 
about ‘‘ forming the hand”? in pupils, especially in chil- 
dren. But tell me, fellow-teachers, did you ever teach 
a child the “‘ correct ’’ position of the hand as laid down 
in the conservatory text-books, without his holding his 
hand cramped and rigid? Did you ever have a case 
where you did not have to go through a long course of 
technical “ grind,” and resort to all sorts of expedients 
to overcome this tendency? Did you ever see a pupil 
acquire a really musical touch without breaking up the 
rigidity, caused by “forming the hand” according to 
*‘school-correct ? principles ?. And did you ever hear any 
really expressive playing from a pianist who had nota 
musical touch? Did you ever see a great artist like 
Rubinstein, or Paderewski, or Bloomfield-Zeisler who 
habitually held his hands in the ‘“ school-correct”? posi- 
tion? Do they not all, the really great ones, swing the 
hands naturally, from the wrist, with an elastic poise 
which is the very reverse of the cramped holding of the 
hands taught in most of the conservatories? How many 
artists, or even decently musical players, did you ever 
see turned out of the Stuttgart Conservatory, for exam- 
ple, with its 600 students a year, its stupid pedantry and 
its cramped, unnatural methods? I venture to say 
precious few, and those in spite of their teaching. The 
instruction in the Stuttgart Conservatory kills out the 
musical life in all pupils, except those in whom it is too 
vigorous to be destroyed by any amount of pedantry. 
It makes ‘‘ correct’? mechanical players, with no more 
soul in their playing than there is in a music-box or any 
other piece of machinery. And this is not the only 
school which has become insufferably pedantic, although 
it is, perhaps, the worst in the lot. { : 

Then, why, let me ask, should we still pattern our 
teaching on unnatural methods? Why not model on the 
artist’s instead of the pedant’s? Why not teach youn 
pupils to swing the hands freely and naturally ibabbad 
of holding them stiffly and unnatural] y? Why née teach 
even the youngest pupils to produce a musical tone ons 


the start ? Why not think for oursel ves, instead of run- 
uing blindfold in anybody’s ruts ? 


OxpgEcts OF SLOW PRACTICE. 
BY HENRY G. HANCHETT. 

PROBABLY nobody has any adequate idea of the num- 
ber of different nerve-cells that are concerned in appar- 
ently simple processes. There are many millions ofnerve- 
cells in the brain, and thousands more in other parts of the 
body, and all of them have their functions. A thing is 
well done only when every nerve centey that is engaged 
in performing any portion of the act does its work per- 
fectly and automatically. What we know as the con- 
acious volition actually moves no muscles, but simply 
directs subordinate and unconscious nerve-cells which, 
are the active agents in the control of movements 
These agents learn to perform automatically any mo- 
tions which they are required to repeat frequently ; but 
if in the early learning of such motions, as when practic- 
ing a piano piece, careless supervision allows imper- 
fections to be acquired, these imperfections are often- 
times very persistent and can only be removed by great 
patience and with difficulty. 

The object of slow practice, then, should be to enable 
consciousness to watch every detail of the process of 
practice, so that by no possibility can an erroneous mo- 
tion become a part of the finished execution. A thing 
learned wrong requires to be unlearned and learned over 
again to make it right. The wrong learning is one false 
step, the unlearning again is a much more difficult and 
time-consuming step, and when accomplished but leads 
us to yet another step—that of learning the piece cor- 
rectly. Slow practice should have enabled us to have 
every thing perfectly correct at first, and thus to save 
much valuable time. 
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MR. EMIL LIEBLING’S BACH COURSE. 


IN response to many inquiries, Mr. Emil Liebling has 
indicated the following as his usual course of Bach inthe 
earlier grades. Of the two-part inventions he gives in 
this order, Nos. 8, 13, 14, 6 ; then 4 and 3; then 1, 10, 
and 12 for the single mordent (with the note below—the 
character distinguished by a vertical stroke through it) ; 
then 4 and 3 for trills upon dotted notes, in which the 
trill instead of going entirely through stops at the dot ; 
then 2 for the trill beginning with the upper note. 

Of the three-part inventions he uses Nos. 1, 10, 12, 2, 
7; of the Clavier Vol. I, prelude 20, prelude 6, 10th 
fugue, 3d prelude, 5th prelude, 2ist prelude, 15th pre- 
lude, 2d fugue, 5th fugue, 21st fugue, 15th fugue ; and 
for melodic invention and delicate sentiment, preludes 4 
and 8. 

Pursuing the classic course he then gives several 
pieces from Biilow-Scarlatti selections, and then Handel, 
giving of the latter the Chaconne in F, Gavotte in G, 
Variations in E (Harmonious Blacksmith), Theme and 
Variations in B-flat, D minor Suite (prelude, air, and 
presto), Gigue in F minor, Gigue in G minor, Fugue in 
E minor. Of Rameau he gives the Gavotte in A minor 
with variations. Also of the Scarlatti selections by Tau- 
sig he uses those in G minor and F minor. The Bach 
course then proceeds to arrangements, among which he 
particularly recommends the Toccata in D minor ar- 
ranged by Brassin. 


-O* 


TIMELY ADVICE. 

“Do n’r coddle the throat” is a piece of advice which 
is supposed to find favor in these blustering days and 
nights only with the hardy few. It finds support at 
least in the testimony of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who has 
certainly as deep an interest in avoiding huskiness as 
any living Englishman. ‘This eminent tenor has assured 
the Strand Magazine interviewer that he never mufiles 
his throat up in a huge silk Scarf, but believes in the low 
collar and ‘‘ weathering it.” The on] y time he muffled 
his neck he caught a fearful cold. His advice is: 
“ Breathe through the nose, and not through the mouth, 
when coming out of a hot room. Don’t wrapup; whilst 
an egg beaten in a very little whisky and water will be 
found an excellent fortifier?? On the other hand, con- 
trary to the general opinion, Mr, Lloyd has never found 
smoking affect his voice, though he has been a smoker 
from an early age ; Still, he would not advise singers to 
follow the example of Mario, who is said to have smoked 
a8 many as thirty cigars in a day.—London Daily News. 











THE COMMON SENSE OF PIANO TEACHING. 





BY EMIL LIEBLING. 





FAITH may move mountains, but it will not teach 
piano. When you are told that a certain amount of 
muscular force, strength, and facility can be acquired 
without muscular practice, I, for one, cannot take any 
stock in it. Every muscle of the human body is natu- 
rally weak. When people speak of stiff fingers they con- 
found it with weakness. The young man who rows or 
goes bicycling must develop certain muscles. You don’t 
think of it. It would seem perfectly useless to say any- 
thing about it, but there is, after all, prevalent a general 
drift in music teaching which is inimical to its best in- 
terests. All muscular practice must be intelligently 
directed, but it cannot be done away with. One cannot 
merely think they can play octaves and accomplish it. 

I am very often asked as to the mode of payment. It 
is best to be paid in advance. The pupil has it off her 
mind. It doesn’t trouble her any more. It is best to 
insist upon a certain part being paid in advance to in- 
sure a sufficient continuity of work so as to be able to 
produce some results. It is really for the interests of 
both parties concerned to be paid at least a term in ad- 
vance. 

The same with professionals taking part in public 
concerts. When you are asked to play for church festi- 
vals and the like, of course you are glad to get a bonus. 
There has never been a great calamity in the world—a 
tornado, cyclone, or whirlwind—but another calamity 
follows at once in the shape of a benefit concert. The 
people who get it up have ample time. They have 
nothing else to do, but the musician is the one who has 
finally the real brunt to bear. 

Another point to performers in a professional way. 
Never take part in a performance with amateurs. The 
amateur has the best chance. 

As to how to get up a class, it is rather a difficult mat- 
ter for one person to tell another. 

As to the price, a great many go into a town with a 
margin. They get started in with a liberal allowance 
of twenty-five cents a head. They think they can work 
up. The world will always take you at your own valu- 
ation. If you are a two-dollar man in a five-dollar town 
they will pay you two dollars. I don’t know as to the 
five-dollar man in a two-dollar town. 

As to coming down on your price, that is also a matter 
of dispute. You inform your pupil your terms are $50 
per term. ‘The average person thinks it is a relig- 
ious duty to try and beat one down. The pupil says, 
‘Well, I thought of appropriating $40 for it ; $50 is a 
good deal.’’ It is hard to think of $40 walking out of 
your office, but that is something that must be learned. 
To refer, then, to the question of reducing your terms. 
The very people to whom you reduce them do n’t believe 
you. I don’t believe there is a first-class teacher who 
has n’t some pupils whom he teaches for nothing. With 
others we are apt to extend their time, or give them 
more time than they pay for. We want to know when 
we do an act of benevolence. 

I fully appreciate that there might be a great deal of 
benefit in the competition which will take place for a 
prize, but I myself have doubts as to the benefit for the 
many. The 20, say, who compete for this prize, spend 
the most of their time on the piece they are to play. 
There is only one out of the 20 who will win it. Only 
one gets it ; the other 19 get left. 

Music has, especially in this country, taken such rapid 
strides that it is really a necessity nowadays. We pro- 
fessional musicians make a feature of it for our own use. 

I have attended the public examinations at the schools 
in Vienna and Berlin and the playing there was not a 
bit better than the playing at our schools. 

As far as private teachers are concerned, we have bet- 
ter work done every day by our first-class teachers than 
is done in Europe. It is an acknowledged fact to those 
who are in a position to judge. 

A pupil wants to go to Europe. We are glad to have 
her go. We give her letters to Moskowski or other mu- 
sicians of prominence. She goes over there, but when 
she comes back she either does not play at all or she does 
not play as well as when she left. She sometimes stays 
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over there so long that she forgets what we taught her. 
And some malicious person might urge that if she does 
not play at all when she returns that a good many 
more had better be sent. 

The class of music played in this country is also bet- 
ter than that played by amateur players in Europe. 
Men like Moskowski are astounded by the programmes 
here. They commence with the conventional Beethoven 
Sonata, then some Schumann, some Chopin, and then 
perhaps two or three modern things—always a Liszt 
Rhapsodie or Fantasie. 

If a person studies music purely for pleasure, I 


‘ would n’t think of giving the same course of studies 


as to one who wishes to become a professional. I would 
not give her a course from Handel or Scarlatti, say. 
It comes down to the simple thing of selling people the 
goods they want tobuy. I know that all this sounds com- 
monplace, but nevertheless it is a fact that people come 
to your office to buy a certain class, the same as they go 
to a merchant. Some want cotton, some silk. Our 
pupils do not all want the best. 

Of course, teachers address themselves in various ways 
to their pupils. Some address themselves to the pupil’s 
intellect, some totheimagination. I think the latter the 
safer, but not always the most useful for the pupil. 

It isn’t a-good plan to be too positive in changing 
existing methods. You don’t gain anything by it and 
the pupil is thoroughly discouraged. She says to her- 
self, if she thinks at all—some do—: ‘‘Is it possible I 
have been wrong all this time? I imagined I had 
learned something. I wonder if this man can be right?” 
It is a question whether the pupil giving up her former 
way will do better after adopting your method. 

When a pupil comes to you and says, ‘‘ Why do you 
give me such an easy piece?” say to her, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you play it better?’’ That usually settles her. 

Now, starting from the supposition that piano playing 
is a technical matter, what are we to do to get this awful 
thing of technic ? We have had key-boards and machines 
invented to show us our iniquity in not being able to play 
legato. I tried one of them and found I could not play 
legato, It sounded legato on the piano, but not on the 
other instrument. 

We might translate this word technic into execution. 
Execution is a better word. Execution is simply finger 
force facility. A friend of mine said in one of his articles 
that it was hardly worth while to pay a teacher five dol- 
lars to be told such simple things. I agreed with him. 
I thought it should be ten dollars. 

If I did not think I was treading on delicate ground I 
would discuss the question of being able to play for your 
pupils. It seems to me that example is, if not every- 
thing, yet a great deal. When a student desires to 
study art she goes to the Art Institute and she draws 
from casts, and when she wants to learn how to color she 
goes and studies from nature. It is never a matter of 
explanation so much as a matter of example. 

Now, there are a great many problems, like the men- 
tal attitude of the pupil. In teaching you must study 
your pupil. A girl who comes to you in a self-satisfied 
frame of mind will underrate the value of your instruc- 
tion. The pupil who discounts won’t believe you: She 
discounts you. With such cases you must deal firmly. 
Pupils are apt to forget. If they prepared their lessons 
perfectly from one week to another the teacher’s occupa- 
tion would be gone. 

_ A great deal of time is wasted in scale practice. If 
pupils will practice a limited amount of scale practice 
and put intelligent practice into what time they do put 
on it they will accomplish more. 

Music teaching as such is really a business and we 
have to learn it. A music teacher is like a young doctor. 
They have to kill off a great many before they learn 
how. It takes time to learn how to teach music. When 
one commences to teach the young teacher wishes at 
eight o’clock in the morning that the work were over. 
After you have taught a little while you will wish the 
day was over at noon, and, after you have taught a 
great while, in the evening you will wish the day had 
just begun. It is with the teacher as it is with the 
young girl who says at sixteen, ‘‘ Who is he?’ at 
twenty, ‘‘ What is he?” and, I think, ends up by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Where is he?” 
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Now, I will simply condense the whole by saying 
this : If you think you can play and can play, you are a 
big man, a big artist. If you can play and don’t think 
you can play, you are silly. If you can’t play and think 
you can play, you are foolish, but if you cannot play 
and do not think you can play, you had better die right 
off.— Music. . 





SHOULD TEACHERS EMPLOY COLLECTORS? 


BY LOUIS ERNST. 








Just how a professional man should conduct the finan- 
cial side of his affairs, is a question that has demanded 
and received much discussion in regard to medical prac- 
titioners. 

The employment of a collector appears to have worked 
well for the medical fraternity, and whether music 
teachers should adopt some similar method is a matter 
which certainly deserves much careful consideration. 

A music teacher is all too often devoid of business 
ability, and attends to the monetary part of his business 
in a careless manner. 

Moreover, a teacher is supposed to be a musician pure 
and simple, to be so wrapped up in music as to be uncon- 
scious of everything else, and it is considered highly 
improper on his part to mention money matters. He 
therefore gives his lessons, industriously denounces nam- 
by-pamby airs, and extols the grandeur and fascination 
of classic music, no matter how short of money he may 
be or his family. 

Society only permits him to present a handwritten bill 
setting forth a quarter’s lessons from one date to another 
at so much money, and music used by the pupil so much 
extra, which is considered an imposition. 

Pupils’ parents recollect divers occasions wheil the les- 
sons were not taken because the pupil had a cold, had 
tickets for the matinee, or had failed to practice. These 
occasions are supposed to be deducted from the bill, al- 
though the teacher has derived no benefit from them, 
and was ready to give the lessons. 

If it became an understood thing that presently a 
collector would remind one of the amount owing, and 
politely offer to call again for it and pupils knew that in 
this respect all teachers and collectors were alike, might 
it not induce a more prompt payment of bills ? 

It may be said that this sort of thing would bring 
the musical profession to a level with the furniture 
houses that sell on instalments, but let me urge that 
there is no good reason why music lessons should be 
taken and not paid for the same as rocking-chairs or 
wardrobes. 

If you buy a piano you must pay for it ; if you buy 
piano lessons you should pay for them also ; anyhow the 
matter of musical instruction is merely one of purchase 
and sale, only the subject is not precisely a commercial 
commodity ; or else you can put it this way, the lesson 
time having been purchased or the teacher engaged for 
so long for so much, the purchase money or time-pay 
should be paid just as promptly as though one were 
dealing with a painter, carpenter, or plumber. It ap- 
pears to be certainly time for teachers’ financial affairs 
to be taken care of in some way, and the teachers them- 
selves should as certainly have some ideas and prefer- 
ences on the subject. 

Just how practicable the collector plan would prove 
is, of course, problematic, but we can, at least, see how 
it has worked in the case of the physicians, and the 
teachers could anyway hope for equally good results. 

And so the immediate question would seem to be : Is 
it worth a trial? F 

What do the teachers say? Let the subject be dis- 
cussed in THE ETUDE. 

From what talk I have had with teachers on the sub- 
ject they fear that the employment of collectors would 
have two results which they fear. The first of these is 
that pupils would take offense at such a method, and 
secondly, that the collectors’ commission would eat into 
their profits. 

To the first I would reply by calling attention to the 
effect with the doctors, and that if all teachers combined 
little need be feared in this respect. As to the second, 
how much do teachers now lose through inability to 
effect collections ? 

Some of these ‘‘bad debts’? could be collected by a 
regular collector when the teacher himself is unable to, 
and these amounts would, I believe, offset the collector’s 
pay. This arrangement would also have the effect 
of relieving the musician of a very troublesome depart- 
ment of his profession, and the results-of the arrangement 
would, I think, be on the whole, good. 
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HINTS AND HELPS IN TEACHING. 





BY ROBERT BRAINE. 





Buy A BLUE PENCIL. 


WHEN you are giving a lesson, do your marking on 
the pupil’s music with a blue pencil ora red pencil or @ 
green pencil or any pencil but a common black one. 
Finger-marks, accents, staccato signs, phrase marks, ex- 
pression marks, and other special directions, when boldly 
transcribed with colored lead, have twice the chance of 
fixing the attention of the pupil in his private practice, 
and of being played, than if they are made with the in- 
distinct, common black lead pencil, Somehow or other 
the brilliant color of the directions made with the col- 
ored pencil shine out on the black and white printed 
page like a red light on a dark street, and the pupil 
never forgets to remember what the teacher told him 
when he made the mark. 

Every teacher notices, of his careless pupils, that each 
one seems to make a different class of mistakes. One 
pupil will phrase beautifully, but run over his p’s, ff’s, 
sfz’s, etc., without ever noticing them, Another pupil 
will pay the strictest attention to the pianos, fortes, cres- 
cendos, ete.,but never pay the slightest heed to the signs 
indicating staccato and legato, Another pupil, again, 
will give a very intelligent reading of a composition, but 
finger abominably, never observing a single finger-mark 
as indicated in the music, 

Now, the blue pencil will do a great deal for this class 
of pupils, by the teacher making the pupil buy one and 
emphasize the various signs in the music by underscoring 
them, or else enclosing them with a ring. One of the 
most eminent teachers of the piano in this country re- 
quires each of his pupils to buy a blue or red pencil as 
soon as they come to him for lessons, and to put a 
ring around the expression marks, so p., ff, with 
it, Finger-marks which are printed in the music he 
requires them to make over again on top of the printed 
figures with a blue pencil, and to make accent signs, 
swells, etc., on top of the printed signs. He declares 
that this simple method calls the attention of pupils to 
the signs in music in a manner that nothing else will, 
and immediate improvement in this respect is noticed in 
the most slovenly pupil. They begin to notice finger- 
marks, accents, swells, etc., where they had heretofore 
been blissfully unconscious of their existence. 

Woe to them if they do not observe the signs after 
they have underlined them. If some thoughtless maiden 
is thumping along ‘‘fortissimo ” where ‘‘pp.,”’ ‘‘legato,”’ 
is underlined in scarlet lead in the music, the teacher 
will stop and in a voice of cutting sarcasm ask, ‘‘ Who 
marked this music? ’’ 

*T did,” the trembling pupil will reply. 

*“T cannot believe it,” the teacher will say. ‘‘ You 
look too intelligent to go to the trouble of marking the 
passage ‘pp.,’ ‘legato,’ and playing it ‘ ff.,’ ‘staccato,’ ”? 

A few corrections like this will make even the dullest 
pupil form a habit of observing these blue and red danger 
signals. 
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Buy A Dictionary. 

This brings us to the musical di 
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words whose meanings were unknown to the pupil, during 
the rest of the week. 

Is it not almost equally absurd for the music student 
to be without a dictionary? I often say tomy own pupils, 
‘‘ When a physician gives you a bottle of medicine, when 
you buy ‘a bottle of patent medicine, when you buy a 
new game or a patent rat-trap, you immediately get the 
‘ Directions for Using,’ and make yourself familiar with 
them. Now, why do you not do the same thing in 
music? Here you have been studying for one week on a 
musical composition which has plain ‘directions for 
playing’ scattered through the piece in almost every bar, 
and yet, because these ‘directions’ were in Italian or 
French, or German, you passed them by because it was 
too much trouble to get a musical dictionary and look 
them up. Asa result, you have lost a good part of your 
week’s work, because you have not taken the trouble to 
look up the ‘directions,’ and are playing the piece in an 
entirely|different manner from what is indicated.” 

Probably the best way for a teacher to proceed in this 
matter is to buy a quantity of good dictionaries and re- 
quire each pupil to take one, and carefully look up each 
sign and expression mark in his lesson during the week. 
Parents will not object to buying a dictionary when they 
can be easily convinced that the book will pay for itself 
many times over in the course of a year, owing to the 
more rapid progress of a pupil who is saved a week’s 
blind practice in ignorance of the signs in his lesson, and 
also to the fact that the teacher is not obliged to waste a 
good part of the lesson in explaining the meaning of 
signs to the pupil, which he could just as well hunt out 
in the dictionary for himself. 

Besides, there is not the least doubt that the pupil will 
more carefully observe and remember longer, signs which 
he himself hunted for and memorized for examination 
in the next lesson. 


TEACHING THE NOTES TO BEGINNERS. 


Many teachers spend a good part of each lesson for 
some months in teaching young pupils the. names of 
the notes on the staff. This is entirely unnecessary ; 
the pupil should be taught to learn the notes by himself, 
so that the teacher can use the entire lesson for things 
which the pupil cannotlearn for himself. The very first 
lesson, a pupil should be given a card with a staff with 
the notes and their names written or printed on it. Then 
he should be shown how he can find the name of any note 
in a piece of music by means of his chart. He can also 
be shown that the notes read up and down the staff like 
the alphabet. This accomplished, the pupil should be 
required to mark the names of the notes in a page of 
music each week. Any old music book will serve for 
the purpose. In a week or two the pupil will be able 
to throw away his card with the staff printed on it and 
mark the names of the notes from memory alone. In a 
month he will be able to tell the name of any note in a 
piece of music instantly, and the task is accomplished 
without taking up more than a few seconds of the 
teacher’s time each lesson in examining the pupil’s 
marked exercise. In this, as in everything, try to get 
the pupil to do all he can for himself, so as to leave the 
limited time of the teacher free for teaching things 


which can only be taught by verbal explanation and 
example. : 


ALWAYS THE SCALE. 


: Accustom the pupil during all the earlier years of mu- 
sic-study to always precede an exercise or piece by the 
scale of the key in which it is written. If the exercise 
is in , first play the scale in C, and the arpeggio of its 
common chord. If the piece is in F minor, require the 
pupil to bring the scale and arpeggio of F minor with it 
These scales and arpeggios should be played from tenis 
ory, for it is absolutely necessary for every pianist to 
have all the scales with their proper fingering in his 
head. After the scale has been played as an introduc- 


tion to the exercise or piece, the latter will be found to 
come vastly easier in consequence. 


FASHIONABLE INDIFFERENCE. 

One of the most annoying things in a teacher’s exist- 
ence is to try and awaken musical energy and enthu- 
Slasm in the average *‘society girl,” who simply takes 
lessons because it is “the thing” to do so. I ha 

: ve 





found the sort of a “talking to, ” given below, highly 
efficacious in several cases. 
Maybe other teachers can use it to advantage. When 
I find a society girl or the little daughter of a society- 
mamma, who simply dawdles through her lessons, never 
practices regularly, and seems to live with the sole de- 
sire to tantalize her teacher into hysterics with fashion- 
I usually stop and ask her what she is 
Tn nine cases out of ten the 


able apathy, 
trying to learn music for. 
reply will be, ‘“ Because it’s quite the thing ; nobody in 
society dares to admit that she cannot play.’’ “Then 
you intend to play in society ?’? The eyes of the fashion- 
able Miss will open wide at this, and she will say, 
“Why, of course. What would any one want to take 
lessons for except to play in public or in society ?”’ 

This gives me my opportunity. ‘‘ Miss ) Lear 
‘would you go to a party or into any assemblage of 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen with a bath-robe or 
old rusty gingham dress made in long-forgotten style, 
with half the buttons off, and with several rips two feet 
long in the skirt?” “‘I should say not. I would 
sooner die,”’ will be the response. 

“Well,” say I, ‘‘ by the indolent, careless way in which 
you are pretending to learn music, you are preparing to 
inflict playing on society which is every bit as bad com- 
pared with good music as a bath-robe to an elegant cos- 
tume fresh from the establishment of Worth, in Paris. 
You would sooner die than go into a ball-room with 
anything but a modish dress, the equal of the ladies in 





your own social set, but you are entirely willing to har 
row up the feelings of your friends by playing which is 
as incongruous in a good musical atmosphere as a skirt 
of coffee bagging would be at a Buckingham Palace 
dress-ball. You naturally wish to shine in society. I 
can assure you that good musical ability and creditable 
playing will bring you more admiration, and will bring 
you more into notice in society than the finest costumes 
in the world. If marriage is your ambition you cannot 
bait the hook with anything better than musical ability, 
for the average man thinks ten times as much of musi- 
cal ability in a wife, who can thus make home pleasant 
and teach her children music besides, as of the finest 
dressing in the world.” 

A good talking to, something on the lines of the above, 
will often make a real musical worker out of a fashion- 
able musical drone. 


PRACTICE WITH OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 

Urge your pupils to get all the practice they can by 
playing accompaniments for orchestral instruments and 
singers. If a piano student practices like a hermit, year 
after year, without ever playing with others, he will 
make little real progress in music in the higher sense. 
Every musician must learn to sink his individuality by 
performing with others where he is obliged to follow and 
not lead. Playing for a choral society, for Sunday- 
school, or with the violin, flute, ’cello, or best of all, the 
voice, will do wonders for the young pianist in steadying 
his feeling of rhythm and in teaching him to make musi¢ 
according to other people’s ideas and not his own. 

Mistakes and faults in his playing which he never 
dreamed of as existing will all come bobbing up to the 
surface when he plays with another performer. In this 
way both parties are benefited, the accompanist and the 
soloist, for if either plays in a faulty manner the other 
cannot perform his part correctly. 

It is a very great advantage also for the pianist to play 
with orchestral instruments, for in this way he learns the 
tone color of each and his musical ability is thus greatly 
broadened. It is astroke of the rarest good fortune for 
a piano student if he can get to play the piano in a piano 
quartette of strings, or in a trio with the violin and ’cello. 
There is an inexhaustible stock of music of this character 
written by the great masters, and to play it with violin, 
viola, and ’cello is a great education for the pianist. 


STAGE FrRicurt. 

A physician of my acquaintance told me that he had 
five professional musicians who consulted him regularly 
vee they were obliged to play in public, in order to get 
a“ bracer for their nerves.” There is no doubt that a 
large majority of soloists who are not before the public 
continually, suffer greatly when they have to play in 
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concert. Indeed, professional musicians often show more 
nervousness than amateurs, because they feel that they 
have more at stake. I know quite a number of magnifi- 
cent artists who have been obliged to give up public per- 
formances altogether because their hands trembled so with 
nervousness that they could not do themselves the least 
justice. 

Every teacher should try and accustom his pupils to 
public performances from the very first,—and right here is 
the great value of public recitals and musical-club work. 
If a musician commences to do public solo playing very 
young, the chancesare he will never learn to become fright- 
ened in the presence of the “‘ many-headed beast.’’ My ad- 
vice to teachers is to force their pupils out on every 
oceasion. Organize a club among your pupils, give re- 
citals, advise your pupils to play at church socials, little 
concerts—any where where there is an audience to face. 
In this way even the most timid pupil will in time learn 
to face an audience. 

In order to overcome timidity it is better to do solo 
work, for a pupil who will go through a difficult duet or 
accompaniment without a tremor before the largest or 
most critical audience, will often be utterly helpless 
when she has a solo to play for even a handful of people, 
because she feels the entire responsibility resting on her, 
there being none to share it. My advice to pupils is to 
get over nervousness as soon as possible, for later on, 
when they have acquired a reputation, they have 
much more to risk from a failure owing to nervousness. 





SOULS OR STOMACHS, WHICH ? 





BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 





Nor long ago I gave a recital for one of the largest and 
most enterprising Women’s Clubs in the East. Just 
before going on the stage I was informed by the President 
with evident mortification, that, though the Club was 
large and active, the audience would be comparatively 
small. She said they had tried many times, but could 
not get the gentlemen out at all, and only a minority of 
the ladies, to a serious, or, as she expressed it, a high- 
class entertainment, or indeed, to anything, unless they 
were promised something to eat ; so I should only have 
as hearers the few whose souls had grown to be as large 
as their stomachs. 

The next morning I was requested to do a little musi- 
cal missionary work at the Reform School for Boys near 
by, the management being anxious, if possible, to inter- 
est the young vagrants in the better class of music, as a 
moral measure. I gladly complied; but as I walked up 
the aisle to the stage, I heard one of the boys ask : ‘‘ Do 
we get anything to eat?’’ and when answered in the 
negative, he remarked pertinently, ‘¢ Then what did we 
come for ?”” 

‘A few weeks later I played for one of the wealthy and 
fashionable churches in a Western town, and found on 
arrival that the Committee of Ladies having it in charge, 
with an evident eye to profit, had arranged to give a 
turkey supper, to which those who attended the recital 
were admitted without extra charge ; and that they had 
thereby considerably increased the sale of tickets. So 
always and everywhere, in all localities and all grades of 
life, it is the same old sickening story. Something to 
eat, even if of very indifferent quality, seems to take 
precedence of everything else, and is considered even 
in the best circles, among refined and educated people, 
as an indispensable feature at every social gathering 
and musical and literary soiree. 

Victor Hugo writes, bitterly but truthfully, in his own 
characteristic style, ‘‘ The belly dominates the man.’ 
The poor artist, who dreams that he will be welcomed by 
his fellow-beings as the sacred minister to their highest 
needs, who cherishes the fond delusion that his calling is 
the best and noblest, because it contributes to the de- 
velopment or gratification of the loftiest and worthiest 
faculties in humanity, finds to his sorrow that he has not 
the ghost of a chance for winning the favor and attention 
of the masses in competition with the pastry cook, 

Even those who themselves believe in and appreciate 
the purer pleasures of the esthetic nature, who intui- 
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tively realize the incongruity of mixing them with the 
merely animal sensations—who feel it a degradation to 
Beethoven, for instance, to serve him up on the same 
bill of fare with fried oysters —still think themselves 
constrained, in many instances, by the force of custom 
and social tradition, to continue to cater to the lower 
element in humanity, to cajole the beast with the pro- 
vender, that he may permit them to supply a little more 
etherial nutriment to the starving and imprisoned soul 
within. 

It is high time that musicians and true music lovers 
begin to live up to their instincts, and to make a brave 
and united stand against this humiliation of their Art, 
against the indiscriminate mingling, on a plane of 
equality, of cake and sandwiches, with the best art 
products of Chopin and Schumann. We should reso- 
lutely discountenance, and where possible prevent, the 
radical breach of good taste and good sense, which is 
always committed by the juxtaposition of two such 
utterly uncongenial elements. If music cannot stand 
alone on her own merits and draw her little band of 
votaries around her for an evening of pure delight and 
homage, without the aid of the baker and the confectioner, 
we had better drown her at once in a river of weak tea 
and turn our attention to the manufacture of macaroons. 

Eating, in its best estate, is a strictly physical act. It 
has its proper place and time, and in them deserves in- 
telligent attention, but it has no right in the intellectual 
or esthetic arena, no fitness for it. It is as much out of 
place and out of taste at a musical, literary, or social 
gathering, as the athletic exhibitions once so common in 
connection with religious services, but obsolete these two 
thousand years in civilized lands, and only still to be 
found among the savages of the South Sea Islands or 
Central Africa. The idea that one can converse better or 
listen to music or reading more enjoyably with his 
mouth full of cake, a cup of hot coffee in one hand and 
a sticky dish of slippery half-melted ice-cream pre- 
cariously balanced in the other, is an absurd relic of 
barbarism.* 

If our friends are really in need of food, let us divide 
with them our last loaf, but quietly, privately, without 
ostentation, to spare their pride. But when we meet them 
on the thought-exchange, for the privileges of intellectual 
companionship ; when we assemble to enjoy together 
those higher, impersonal, supersensuous pleasures— 
which art in her many forms affords in manifold variety 
and lavish abundance, which appertain alone to the 
spiritual plane,—let us do our friends the courtesy to 
assume that, like ourselves, they have been able to pro- 
vide for their own bodily needs, that they do not need 
feeding or washing, that they are ready, able, and glad, 
to rise with us for the time at least, unto that lofty 
spiritual plane, delighted to escape for one little hour 
from every reminder of the grossly physical conditions of 
their daily environment, and to live, wholly self-forgetful, 
in a realm of mental and emotional experience above the 
belt. 


* A certain Southern city organized a mutual improvement club 
of musical people. The first meeting brought out some good singing 
and playing, ending with refreshments. The next meeting had a 
little good music and more refreshments. The third meeting had 
less music and a genuine spread.” The next and last one hada 
feast that cost enough to keep a music teacher several months, but 
the musical element was not worth mentioning. The hostess in this 
case went to the limits, and there was no one else in town who could 
hope to out-do her, hence the “ Music Club” was “fed to death.” 
—Biitor. 
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SINGING THE COUNTS. 





BY A. R. SHAW. 





Many teachers instantly attempt to suppress any in- 
clination on the part of a pupil to sing the counts. This 
was my own experience when a beginner, and my prac- 
tice when a young teacher. But I seriously doubt the 
wisdom of such a practice. 

Tam free to admit that it has its disagreeable features, 
from the teacher’s standpoint, but I also believe that it 
has its advantages from the pupil’s. 

Experience and observation have proven that such pu- 
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pils invariably sing the tune or melody of the matter 
under practice, and in this way, I claim, acquire more 
quickly a knowledge of the phrasing and sentiment of a 
piece or exercise. 

I have also observed that such pupils acquire the rhyth- 
mical swing or movement of the different forms of com- 
position more positively, and ultimately make good 
readers ; than which branch of the art there is, in my 
estimation, none more useful, and, perhaps, at the present 
time, none more neglected. 

The habit is not a lasting one, for as soon as a small 
degree of celerity has been acquired, the vocal effort be- 
comes a burden and is quickly transferred entirely to the 
mind, which, being more facile, offers no hindrance to 
the performance, and the singing becomes mental. 

On the contrary, if a pupil is strictly forbidden to give 
expression to this conception of the piece in this way, 
and is required to do the counting ina cold, mechanical 
manner, he is very likely to conclude, as children come 
to conclusions quickly, that the mechanical is to prepon- 
derate, and the study loses one-half its interest to him, 
and he does his practicing in an automatic way that must 
result in a performance like that of a music-box, clear 
and brilliant, but soulless. My own present plan is to 
give free rein to any little side help that will assist in 
developing quickly and easily the power to perceive and 
portray the real sentiment or thought of the piece.—Ex- 
change. 





FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 





BY C. W. FULLWOOD. 





In four-hand playing the teacher should sometimes 
take the secondo part; for this teaches the pupil, by 
example, the nicety of touch, movement, and rhythm to 
be observed; and that the melody must not be marred by 
a loud, heavy accompaniment. In other words, the 
secondo part must always be kept subordinate to the 
primo. In fact, it is a good plan to alternate in four- 
hand playing. It teaches the pupils to read both parts 
as well, and prevents their getting in a rut in duet 
playing. 


A common inquiry, ‘‘ How long before the pupil will 
be able to play, so as to give pleasure to himself and 
parents?’? My answer generally is: “It depends upon 
the pupil’s talent, practice, and study, and upon the 
codperation of the parents with the teacher.” 


Pupils should be taught to ‘‘think out’ the music. 
Read, not only with eyes but with brain as well. There 
must be constant telegraphing between eye, brain, and 
fingers. 


Pupils must be made to realize that music is not 
merely a play or pastime, but that it demands as serious 
and painstaking work as any other study. 


Marked fingering in studies should be carefully gone 
over and revised by the teacher to suit each individual 
pupil—that is, according to small hands or abnormal 
fingers. And the pupil should understand that the best 
fingering makes the best phrasing, other things being 
equal, 


Pupils should be told the importance of having the 
best music and from reliable publishers. There is so 
much inferior sheet music flooding the market nowa- 
days—poor paper, defective plates and, eye-destroying 
type. The best is the cheapest in the end, 
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MUSIC IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 





BY LOUIS C. ELSON. 





Music may be regarded as an artificial product built 
upon a natural foundation. The elements of music are 
to be found in nature, but the simplest harmonic pro- 
greasion, our tempered musical scale, many of our sweet- 
est intervals, not only do not spring from any known 
natural laws, but often seem to exist in defiance of them. 
The natural elements of music are, the chord formed by 
the harmonics or overtones, when any musical tone is 
produced, the steady vibrations which constitute the 
tone, and the regular pulsations which constitute rhythm. 
Naturally, all animate beings are responsive to rhythm, 
and when scientific research is made into the influence of 
music upon animals, it will be found that itis the rhythm, 
or the regularity of vibrations in a tone which move 
the lower beings (from elephants to spiders and mice), 
and not the beauty or ugliness of a melody or a har- 
monic progression. 

Naturally, too, these elements exert a direct influence 
upon the human auditor, which is different from the es- 
thetic exaltation produced by the content of the music, 
for we are all rhythmic machines and sensitive to 
rhythms. In theold days when the Flemish and Italian 
schools of composition were beginning to evolve a scien- 
tifle music, they clung very closely to these natural ele- 
ments, and the present writer possesses a book of that 
era (first half of sixteenth century) which advises that 
all musie should be counted by the pulse-beat of a 
healthy man! Possibly if they wanted a presto they 
would go to a fever patient. 

It is probably this rhythmic formation that is a great 
factor in the influence of music upon the stutterer and 
apon the sufferer from St. Vitus’ Dance ; it is this ele- 
ment which is used by the medicine men of savage tribes 
the world over, and Congreve’s famous line ought to be 
written over into 


“ Rhythm hath power to move the savage breast.” 


The psychological effect of music directly upon the emo- 
tions is a much more complex matter. The present wri- 
ter has seen infants in arms (one the daughter of a fa- 
mous New York musical critic) weep at a sorrowful 
minor mode and immediately change to smiles when the 
music was altered to a joyous strain. Here we have an 
effect of music upon the mind (and therefore, also, upon 
the health) that is much more difficult of analysis, for 
the same melody or composition will not produce the 
same effect upon two different persons even if these be 
equally emotional and musical. It is not too much to 
expect of Science that it will some day discover laws 
governing this matter; at present, however, we cannot 
even demonstrate why one tune is commonplace and an- 
other beautiful—that is, where both are written according 
to the laws governing musical form. 

With the influence of musie upon adults, we stand 
upon a little surer ground. Association of ideas enters 
largely into the matter. Napoleon was obliged to pro- 
hibit his military bands from playing the ‘‘ Ranz des 
Vaches"’ (a rather feeble bit of melody) because it 
caused his Swiss troops to desert, and ‘‘ Lochober no 
More” had the same effect upon the Scotch troops during 
the Sepoy mutiny ; in both cases the music awakened 
acute nostalgia by recalling their home-life to the audi- 
tors. On the same basis we can explain the remark 
made by the Chinese mandarin to the Jesuit Father 
Amiot, in the last century: ‘‘ Your European music,” 
said he, *‘is undoubtedly very skilful and complex, but 
it can never go right to the heart, as a Chinese melody 
does!’ And this about a music which seems to us the 
wildest and most deafening din. 

Nature has given man far more perception of music 
than he will ever use up. The 15,500 hair-cells in the 
haman brain connected with audition, seem to indicate 
that man ean perceive 15,500 degrees of pitch within the 
11 octaves and a minor third which constitute the 
extreme limits of tone-perception, and a minuteness of 
pitch-perception beyond one one-hundredth of a semi- 
tone ; but as a matter of fact the best tuners (and they 
have the most trained hearing in this matter) cannot dis- 
tinguish variations of pitch closer than one-fiftieth of a 
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semitone, the difference between a true and @ tempered 


fifth. 
That a musical taste is sometimes accentuated by an 


excited brain has been strangely shown in the case of 
Von Biilow, who became intensely musical, after a severe 
injury to his skull, at the ageof nine. After his death an 
autopsy revealed that the injury had been a permanent 
one. There are possibly some phenomena connected with 
the ear of the musician that deserve investigation. The 
frequent deafness of great musicians (Beethoven and 
Franz will at once come to mind), the false hearing 
(hearing imaginary voices and tones) that afilicted 
Schumann, and the extreme narrowness of Mozart’s 
aural passage, are curious points in this.connection, 
although in the case of Beethoven the malady was an in- 
herited one. 

The danger of blindness that is incurred by the great 
composers and conductors (Bach and Handel are the 
most prominent names in this ‘unfortunate category) is 
chiefly incurred because of the abnormal use of the eye 
in reading orchestral and organ music. Let the reader of 
this article attempt to view the contents of six or eight 
lines simultaneously and he will havea faint idea of the 
difficulties connected with score-reading and the strain 
put upon the eyes of a conductor. 

Having spoken so much of the dangers besetting 
music, it becomes a pleasure to speak of some kinds 
of music as leading directly toward health. There 
is no more perfect system of light gymnastics in 
existence than the practice of singing properly con- 
ducted. Nasal breathing, a great adjunct to health, is 
acquired, the diaphragm and other important muscles 
which too often lie dormant are brought into action, 
the throat is strengthened, and every part of the torso is 
benefited, for it is all vibrating in some degree with 
each full tone, and many otherwise unused air cells in 
the lungs are developed. As the singer uses up much 
caloric by his deeper breathing, he generally requires 
more heat-giving foods than the average person, and if he 
craves fatty foods he can indulge in them without fear. 
The oily cocoa is his best drink. 

The pianist, using a special set of muscles only, is 
beset with more danger than the vocalist; pianists’ 
cramp, partial paralysis, may punish him if he develops 
metacarpal, digital, and wrist muscles only, and allows 
biceps and all above to languish. Yet this danger is 
most easily avoided. 

A little daily practice with the chest weights, light 
Indian clubs, or dumb-bells, an occasional row with oars 
of moderate weight, a few long walks with the good old 
English habit of swinging the arms during the ‘‘consti- 
tutional,’”’ and the danger is past. 

There ought to be more complete statistics concerning 
the longevity of musicians. As regards the composers 
it has been ascertained that the fever of composition and 
the privations with which they are too often beset, fre- 
quently cause them to die prematurely. The decade 
from thirty to forty has been particularly deadly to them, 


so that it has received the name of “the fatal thirties.” 


Within this decade died Mendelssohn (38), Mozart (35) 
Pareell (37), Bellini (33), Chopin (40), Schubert (31), 
and Pergloesi before it at the early age of 26 years. ; 
Once this period is passed, and success in some degree 
attained, the composer seems to have a good chance of a 
long life. Among the latter group one may mention : 
Handel (74), Haydn (77), Palestrini (probably 70) Spohr 
(75), Gliick (73), Cherubini (82), Meyerbeer (70) Waghibe 
(70), Rossini (78), and Verdi who stands a duoil chance 
to become a centenarian. The list is by no means com- 
plete, but it is long enough to show that the study of 
music, even in its most advanced and severest forms, is 
not an unhealthy profession. 


THE NERVOUS PUPIL. 








BY A. MINER. 





In this advanced age of art and artists, when it is al- 


most a necessity for every girl to possess a musical edu- 


cation, the question naturally ari 
waned Y arises, who shall be her 


The American daughter, unlike her cousin across the 


js a much petted child who has never learned the 


water, $2 
and often it is not until her eyes 


meaning of discipline, 
have been dimmed by much weeping that 
tolerate the severe criticism and abrupt manner of the 
German professors. 

Frequently does a fond mother tell you, that ‘* Minnie 
is now taking lessons of Miss Smith, she really could not 
get along with Herr So-and-So, he made the poor child so 
nervous that she never could half play her lessons,’’ ete, 

Foolish mother, she does not know that she has paid 
Herr So-and-So the highest compliment that can be 


she is able to 


given any teacher. 

In the first place, the very fact that he is capable of 
creating an element of fear in his pupil is proof that he 
possesses that most charming characteristic—a strong 
personality. 

Secondly, it indicates that he has aroused an interest 
which, perhaps, might never have been awakened by a 
less critical teacher. 

True, a pupil may not do her best work while playing 
under such a nervous strain ; but, before going further, 
let’ us decide for what purpose does she employ a 
teacher ? 

If the lesson hour is a concert season ; if the teacher 
is supposed to be an audience of one to listen to his 
pupil’s latest achievements, I would most certainly ad- 
vise her to choose a teacher of whom she will not have 
the slightest fear. 

But if a teacher is expected to teach and criticize, then 
by all means should she engage Herr So-and-So, for he, 
with his almost cruel treatment, will assist her to advance 
more surely than any less strict teacher. 

This nervousness, which makes itself manifest during 
the lesson hour, is not a force conveyed through the air 
from teacher to pupil, as many would have us believe, 
put is a cause which exists within the pupil herself, and 
so existing would make itself evident at some time,—if 
not in the lesson perhaps at some less opportune moment. 

Nervousness may be divided into two classes: The 
first and most serious we will not discuss in this limited 
space, for it is usually a disease and can only be treated 
by a physician. But the second kind—perhaps more 
fitly termed a lack of self-possession, is a fault, just as 
poor technic isa fault, and may be overcome quite as 
readily. 

If one finger is weaker than the others, no one with 
even the smallest amount of sense would advocate that 
it be carefully bandaged and the other fingers forced to 
do its work. 

No, on the contrary, that finger is required to exercise 
constantly until it has gained the desired strength and 
the hand is well balanced. 

Why should not a defect in the nervous system be 
treated in like manner? To a sensitive disposition such 
treatment may seem cruel, and the task appear very 
difficult, but there is no way to overcome a fault except 
by untiring effort. 

The greater the nervous strain of playing under such 
conditions the better is the discipline. It may require 
much timeand many failures, but a strong determination 
will surely gain the desired end. 

There is no respect into which is not mingled a little 
fear, and surely no pupil can learn from a teacher for 
whom she has no respect. It is certainly a very pretty 
sentiment, that one of teaching by love, but it is a note- 
worthy fact, that the world’s master teachers have been 
men of exacting disposition. 
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—The beauties of nature often appealed to musicians 
so strongly as to be responsible for many of their inspira- 
tions. Mendelssohn was especially susceptible. Upon 
seeing a pretty creeping plant covered with little trumpet- 


like flowers, he wrote a piece which, he said, the fairies — 


might play on those trumpets. At another time, in- 
spired by the sight of some carnations, he wrote certain 
arpeggio passages ‘‘as a reminder of the sweet scent of 
the flower rising up.’? Beethoven, as is well known, 
delighted to ramble through the woods, and gaze at pic- 
turesque and wild scenery; while the greater part of 
Mozart's two best works, ‘‘Don Juan” and ‘‘ Die Zat 
berflite,”? were written in a small cottage overlooking 
wild country meadows.—Exchange. 
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BOSTON AS A MUSICAL CENTER FOR THE 
STUDENT.* 





BY HENRY C. LAHEE, 





Boston holds a unique position among the cities of 


the United States. It has done more toward making 
history than perhaps any other city, and has set a greater 
value on intellect than any other city. Bostonians speak 
with pride of the magnificent Symphony Orchestra, 
which is claimed to be at least the equal of any in the 
world. How much the existence of this orchestra has 
done to raise the musical standard in Boston would be 
difficult to overrate. Twenty years ago, the best 
orchestral players were nearly all men who played 
several instruments and were ready to march in military 
bands, to play dance music, or to take their place in the 
best orchestras of the day. But to-day the best orchestral 
players are specialists and highly educated musicians. 
The Symphony Orchestra was founded in 1881 through 
the liberality of Col. Henry L. Higginson, whose direct 
support is still an important factor in its maintenance. 
In mentioning these concerts it must not be forgotten 
that their importance to the student is immense, not only 
on account of the high class of the music and the per- 
formance, but it is enhanced by the low price at which 
tickets can be obtained. The prices for season tickets 
(the season includes 24 performances, either re- 
hearsals or concerts) are $7.50 and $12.50, according to 
the location of the seat. These tickets are sold at public 
auction, not more than four tickets on each bid, so that 
any student can go in and hid, and secure a season ticket 
for $8.00 or $9.00, or even at the regular price,—an 
average say of about 35 cents a performance. 

There are several string quartets in the city, of which 
the best known are the Kneisel quartet and the 
Adamowski quartet, also some excellent trios, most of 
them consisting of members of the Symphony Orchestra. 
The musicgiven by them is of the highest class, but the 
price of admission is also high and poor students find it 
difficult to take advantage of these concerts. In the 
same way the concerts of the Hiindel and Haydn Society, 
the Cecilia Society, and the Apollo Club, which are the 
chief choral clubs of Boston, are not so easy of access to 
the student. Most of these clubs are practically private 
and the tickets can only be obtained through members. 
These societies, however, indicate the existence of a strong 
musical interest in the community, and are not by any 
means all that Boston contains. 

The question as to whether it is best to study at con- 
servatories or with private teachers is one which will 
probably never be settled to the satisfaction of every- 
body. ‘There are defects in each system of which its 
opponents make the most. This, however, may be said 
without fear of contradiction,—good conservatories give 
the student the advantage of studying the theoretical 
branches of music at a very moderate expense, because 
the class system enables the pupil to share with others 
the expense of the teacher’s time, and in such branches 
as harmony, sight-singing, ete., this is a manifest advan- 
tage. They also enable the student to hear much music 
which is of value to him and to obtain a wide knowledge 
of general musical subjects without extra expense. 
Boston has several schools in which these advantages 
may be obtained in a greater or less degree,—in fact the 
excellence of her music schools is known far and wide, 
put in deciding where to study, the student will do well 
to satisfy himself from his own observations, as to which 
school offers him the greatest advantages, and then put 
his trust in that school. It is a complex quest on, and as 
all will surely not think alike, the only way is to decide 
by the evidence of one’s senses. 

There are, of course, infinitely more students of the 
pianoforte than of any other instrument. ‘There are also 
a great many vocal students. Consequently those 
teachers of pianoforte and of voice who have acquired a 
high reputation are able to secure the highest price. 
There are several teachers in Boston who can get all the 


* There are many readers of THE ETUDE who are interested in 
knowing the musical advantages of the large cities; with this view, 
we have had the best authorities in the different cities write on this 
subject. In this issue we give Boston and Cincinnati. In the next, 
the advantages of New York and Chicago will be given.—[Ep1T0R. } 
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pupils they can take at $8.00 an hour, but the 
average price of the teachers of good standing is from 
$4.00 to $6.00 an hour, and in this class will be found 
the leading teachers of violin, organ, and harmony. 
Lessons of an hour are very seldom given, but in what- 
ever form the arrangement is made it will figure out at 
about the rates mentioned. The teachers of wind and 
‘‘supplementary ’’ orchestral instruments seldom com- 
mand more than three dollars per hour, often less, be- 
cause there is less demand for instruction in their line. 

It is possible that the music student may find it 
difficult at first to earn money by his profession in 
Boston. This will be the case in any city where the 
musical standard is high. The student will have todo a 
great deal of work for the sake of experience before he 
can earn money as a professional, but when once a con- 
nection is made he will find Boston a good place to stay 
in. Ihave had occasion to watch the careers of a large 
number of students vf both sexes, to witness their 
struggles,—the success of some and the failure of others. 
I donot believe there is any city in the country where 
an earnest» student will be treated with more respect 
than in Boston, but there are many who come to this city 
and do not realize that though they may be considered 
large potatoes in Mudville they prove to be very small 
ones in Boston. The man who comes to Boston as a 
‘professor,’”? who merely wants “to take a few lessons 
to finish,”? will go through a course of humiliation which 
often does him a world of good, and if he is man 
enough to profit by it, to buckle down and get to work, 
he will turn out well. A student with a reasonable 
amount of modesty, tolerably good manners, and above 
all things plenty of ‘‘initiative,”? may come to Boston 
with a very small fund and stay as long as he pleases. I 
could quote numerous cases to the point. In the same 
way the musician who comes to Boston from abroad with 
a great flourish of trumpets often goes out very quietly. 
Modesty is valued in Boston. Let us see what is the 
task before the student. The tuition fees for a broad 
musical education under excellent instructors need not 
exceed $200 per year of forty weeks. This is to include 
theoretical studies. Thatis $5 a week, and to it must be 
added say $1 for piano hire and sheet music. Pianos 
can be hired at $12 to $15 per quarter, and if two students 
share the expense it reduces the cost to what I have 
quoted. Organ practice can be obtained at from 10 cents 
to 40 cents per hour, but organ students can manage a 
great deal of their technical work by using a pedal 
piano. Next comes board. Room and board can be 
obtained for about $5.00 per week, and though some 
succeed in going below that sum it is not safe to count 
on less. This, with laundry and one or two incidentals, 
will bring living expenses to say $6.00 per week, or a 
total of about $12.00 a week to defray the whole 
cost of a thorough musical education. 

There are scores of opportunities for a young man to 
earn his board and lodging or the equivalent. In order 
to find those opportunities he must associate with other 
students and keep his eyes and ears open, and he must 
be willing to turn his hand to whatever comes in the 
way. 3 
For a young woman the way is not so easy. ‘There 
are fewer avenues open to her, but there are many young 
women in Boston to-day who are not only supporting 
themselves, but are educating themselves thoroughly in 
music. It is wonderful and inspiring to witness the 
amount of ingenuity, hard work, and perseverance shown 
by young women, and by some young men too for that 
matter. 3 

Although I know of a number of cases of young 
women who came to Boston with very little besides a 
tremendously strong resolve to get a musical education, 
who got it, orare now well advanced, or who are rapidly 
climbing the steep path of fame, yet I would hesitate to 
advise young women to try and do likewise. It is better 
and easier for them to make their struggle at home, to 
save up money enough to carry them along through at 
least a year. By the end of that time they will have 
succeeded in making friends and forming a connection, 
through which means they may be able to remain and 
continue their studies. 

There is one more point: Hundreds of young men and 
women write to schools and teachers in Boston, stating 
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that they have marvelous musical talent but no money. 
They say that they will be only too pleased to repay after 
receiving their education ; and imply that the Deity will 
surely visit the musical profession in general and the 
person addressed in particular with His wrath if such 
talent is allowed to go to waste. A few days ago, I read 
a letter in a musical paper in which American musicians 
were taken to task for making too much of a business of 
their work, —for insisting on being paid. I am in a posi- 
tion to know that there is hardly a music teacher of good 
standing in Boston who has not given much time and 
attention without charge to such of his pupils as have 
talent, industry, and obedience, at such times as they 
have needed the assistance and have been unable to pay 
for it. But it is all folly to suppose that any individual 
teacher or the management of any conservatory will pay 
attention to the distant wails of strangers, while right at 
their doors are pupils who have put forth work, money, 
and everything else that indicates character, and who will 
soon be in a position to earn a living by their profession 
if the needed aid is given. The distant wail is too fre- 
quently a confession of helplessness and inefficiency, 
which will effectually preclude success in life. 

No honest teacher, no good school, will cast off a pupil 
simply from want of money, but they will retain the 
right to judge, from their knowledge of the pupil, whether 
the assistance will be well bestowed. It devolves upon 
the pupil to make the first effort to demonstrate not only 
his talent but his character also. Those who do this 
satisfactorily will find Boston a splendid city in which to 
study. 


CINCINNATI AS A CITY FOR THE MUSIC 
STUDENT. ; 


CINCINNATI contains about a half million inhabitants ; 
and is almost in the exact center of the country, both as 
to geography and as to population. It has a large 
German population, but otherwise, for the most part, of 
indigenous American stock. The art of music has 
received much loving care and fostering attention 
from this rich and conservative community for 
fully a half-century. The North American Saenger- 
bund was organized here in 1849, but Cincinnati’s 
distinguishing progress in music dates from the 
May Festival directed by Theodore Thomas in 1873. 
These magnificent concerts, seven in number, are given 
each two years, and 12 have already passed. In our 
May Festival we have a chorus numbering oftentimes 
upward of a thousand, an orchestra of more than one 
hundred, one of the largest organs on the Continent, and 
a full array of the greatest soloists obtainable. The 
Festivals cost from $40,000 to $50,000 each and have 
always been a financial suecess. The May Festival was 
the egg from which the College of Music came forth. The 
College was established in 1878 with Theodore Thomas 
as Musical Director, and Col. George Ward Nichols as 
President. From that day to this it has been one of the 
most sincere and most successful institutes of musical 
learning in the United States. The College enjoys pre- 
eminence among schools for the calture of art. It is an 
endowed institution. Its first purpose was to be an 
eleemosynary institution ; that is, it was the desire of its 
philanthropic and generous founder, Reuben R. Springer, 
to put the highest musical training within the reach of 
all talented persons, irrespective of money or the lack of 
money. The College is the nearest approach to an 
endowed university of music to be found anywhere in 
the United States. It has about $300,000 of property, 
and its tuition rates are purposely made moderate. It is 
very likely, in the near future, that a larger endowment, 
perhaps reaching to a million dollars, will be secured for 
the purpose of still further enriching and strengthening 
the powers of the College to impart all that many-sided 
and complete knowledge of musical art and all its ad- 
juncts which form a crying need of American youth. 
Cincinnati now has an excellent local Symphony 
Orchestra, numbering nearly 70 pieces, and under 
the painstaking and enthusiastic, magnetic control of 
Mr. Frank R. Van der Stucken, who is undoubtedly one 
of the most brilliant and versatile musicians in the 


country. Mr. Van der Stucken is not so young as to 
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have no experience, nor 80 old as to have become either 
fossilized or blasé, Each winter, this new Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra gives ten superb concerts, with ten 
public rehearsals. The music standards of the College are 
high, its tests severe, its rewards generous. It grants 
certificates, diplomas, medals, and scholarships, all with 
the most impartial justice, according to merit. 

The College recognizes character as a necessary ingre- 
dient in the qualifications for its gifts quite as much as 
specialized mental and musical capacity. The College 
contains a complete Faculty of artists in various direc- 
tions, and the students who have benefited by it and gone 
out into the world to work in the cause of art already 
number 5000, 

In addition to the College, the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory (Miss Clara Baur, Directress) is an institu- 
tion of sterling merit. Miss Baur herself is a teacher 
of the voice, widely and extensively known for her 
clear ideals and success in imparting them, The 
piano department of the Conservatory contains, besides 
a number of clever lady pianists, three distinguished 
artists ; Messrs. Bohlmann, Evans, and Krueger. One 
great advantage which is peculiar to this Conservatory is 
the elegant, refined home which it offers in its boarding 
department. The general musical advantages of Cincin- 
nati are very great. There are a number of distinguished 
teachers of the voice, the piano, the violin, the organ, and 
musical theory, who have individual studios, and a num- 
ber of younger and less elaborate schools than the two 
above mentioned. Among these may be named the 
Auditoriam School of Music under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Graninger, located at the Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

The life of the student in Cincinnati is in every way 
charming. There are so many Germans, that the oppor- 
tunity to learn and use their valuable language would be 
almost as great in Cincinnati as in Berlin or Leipsic. 
Any student who purposes to make thorough preparation 
for European stady could not possibly find a better place 
than this city. It would be quite feasible to board in 
families, either German or French or Italian, where the 
language might be daily practiced and become a familiar 
tool before sailing for Europe. This is an item often 
overlooked, but of very great importance, since the re- 
tardation produced by the difficulty in comprehending 
the language in which lessons are given, to say nothing 
of the time consumed and the expense of acquiring the 
language, must be deducted as a large rebate from the 
advantage of going to Europe. 

The conveniences of life in this city are as perfect as 
ean be found anywhere. Cincinnati is preéminent 
among the cities of the West for its thoroughgoing 
solidity and conservative prosperity. During all the 
terrific strain of the last four years, Cincinnati has felt 
the pressure of poverty very much less than many larger 
and many smaller cities. The reason for this is that her 
enterprises are planned and carried out by her own 
citizens and with little or no borrowed capital. The 
city is beautifully situated on two terraces upon the 
north bank of the Ohio river, along which it extends for 
a distance of ten or twelve miles. It is famous for its 
beautiful hill-top suburbs and for many magnificent 
public and private buildings. -Cincinnati has also a very 
fine and complete museum of plastic arts and a well 
equipped school. Her Fountain Square contains a 
fountain, the gift of Mr. Probasco, which is one of the 
famous art works of the country. She has also the finest 
zoilogical garden in the country. She has a completely 
equipped University, now numbering about 1000 etu- 
dents, to which belongs one of the famous observatories 
of the country. She has also a public library containing 
$RDRR volumes. Thus it will be seen that any student 
of music will find here all those direct and indirect stimuli 
which are requisite to the unfolding of the sacred plant 
" errr Every opera, every pianist, every violinist, 
ore? puget who can be heard anywhere in this country, 
visite this city, the only difference being that in Chicago 
or New York there is a greater quantity to be heard 
However, Cincinnati affords the student all he 


can i- 
bly hear and digest. EER 


; : There are also many free concerts 
of sterling merit, given by the College, by the Conserv. 
tory, and by various local organizations. ‘ : 
are to have Italian, French, and Ge 
fullest perfection. 
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This winter we 
: Tman opera in their 
Every important theatrical combina- 
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tion also visits this city, and the musician who desires 
to make his mind artistic with the beauties of nature, 
with the charms of painting, with the living pictures of 
drama, with the treasures of literature, with the wonders 
of science in every phase, can find that which will fit 


and stimulate his faculties. 


GREAT THOUGHTS ABOUT WORK. 


_ 


Apt quotations carry conviction.— W. EL. Gladstone. 





—Hrere is the place to work ; now is the time.—Anon. 

—Work for some good, be it ever so slowly.—Frances 
S. Osgood. 

—Work must stand or stumble by intrinsic worth.— 
Robert Browning. 

—TThis world has work for us ; we must refuse no hon- 
est task.— Thomas Ashe. 

—Some find work where some find rest, and so the 
weary world goes on.—Anon. 

—All true work is sacred ; in all true work there is 
something of divineness.—Thomas Carlyle. 

—The more we do, the more we can do: the more 
busy we are, the more leisure we have.— William Hazlitt. 


—Do thoroughly whatever work God may give you to 
do, and cultivate all your talents besides.— Archibald A. 
Hodge. 


—There is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works. In idleness alone is there perpetual de- 
spair.— Thomas Carlyle. 


—No man is born into the world whose work is not 
born with him ; there is always work, and tools to work 
withal, for those who will.—James Russell Lowell. 


—Definite work is not always that which is cut and 
squared for us, but that which comes as a claim upon the 
conscience, whether it is nursing in a hospital or hem- 
ming a handkerchief.—Z. MW. Newell. 


ee 


GREAT THOUGHTS ABOUT BOOKS. 





—People will not be better than the books they read. 
—Bishop Potter. 


—Books are a substantial world, both pure and good,— 
William Wordsworth. 


—Be as careful of the books you read as of the com- 
pany you keep.—Paxton Hood. 


—lI intrench myself in my books equally against sorrow 
and the weather.— Leigh Hunt. 


—No book that will not improve by repeated readings, 
deserves to be read at all.—Zhomas Carlyle. 


—The books which help you most are those which 
make you think the most.—Theodore Parker. 


—That is a good book which is opened with expecta- 
tion and closed with profit.—4. Bronson Aleott. 


—It is thought and digestion which make books ser- 


viceable, and give health and vigor to the mi 
eae g € mind.— Thomas 


—Good books are the true levelers, They give to all 
who faithfully use them, the society 
ence of the greatest and best of our 
lery Channing. 


the spiritual pres- 
race.— William El- 


—THos. TAPPER. 


TALENT AND INTELLIGENCE CONTRASTED, 


———_——_ +9. 





A TEACHER may often, wit 
the poetic fancies of his aadah een Hine 
case if the pupil be somewhat defective in that distin iy 
eee yprt ater nety which is, perhaps, partly a ain 
- We have all know i iti 
thrill of euphonious insult pe Ted 4 ipl 
be their just symbol. There are pupils itd att 
instinctively the transcendent meanings of chile the 
sic, 





heart-beat of emotion, that to them explanatory pictures 
are almost an offense, and are certainly an impertinence, 
But such are rare. This vast number are affected more 
indirectly than directly by music, and part icularly is this 
the case with pupils in whom the intelligent faculties are 
more alert and more developed than the mere animal 
and mechanical faculties. Thus, if a pupil studying the 
pianoforte happens to possess some taste for literature, 
or some knowledge of painting, it would be well to rein- 
force the beauty of the most recondite music by explain- 
ing fully, though always with accuracy, the collateral 
meanings of com positions. Thus, the well-known Pre- 
Iude, in D flat, of Chopin, with its incessant rain like 
dripping of the monotonous A flat, may be supposed to 
represent some gloomy and weird picture. By some it 
is said, he meant the drip of the rain on a metal roof 
near his bed-chamber window one night, when he tossed 
restlessly as a guest in a monastery. That the gloomy, 
antique chords in the tonic minor painted a midnight pro- 
cession of monks. Others say that in this composition 
he intended to represent the corpse of a drowned friend, 
with the water dripping from the garments. The former 
picture, whether historically authentic or not, is more 
agreeable and apposite to the music, but either would 
serve to impart that slight spur to the appreciative imagi- 
nation which would lighten the task of technical con- 
quest and warm the heart into an interpretive mood. 
Certain it is, that unless the pianist himself enjoys his 
playing, the hearer cannot possibly enjoy it. Only that 
performance which comes straight from the heart can 
ever reach the heart, and while the collateral fancies or 
explanatory pictures may help, they are not, after all, 
the real pith of the music. 


—_—______+-#-- 


TO TEACHERS. 


1. Interest your pupil. 
2. Don’t try to teach when your pupil is not paying 
attention. 
3. Don’t confuse by asking questions before the sub- 
ject is explained. 
. Be thoroughly sure of your subject. 
. Be in earnest. 
. Do not let the pupil find you are not listening. 
7. Remember your pupil will be influenced by your 
example. 
8. Don’t be a taskmaster. 
9. Musical pupils are sensitive. Don’t be harsh. 
10, Let the pupil ask questions pertaining to the lesson. 
11. Greet your pupils pleasantly when they come for 
their lesson. 
12. Be patient and persevering.—Geo. Brayley. : 


a Oe 


_—Though not musical, the following wholesome ad- 
vice seems to be directed to the musical profession : 
Don’t worry. 
Don’t hurry. ‘Too swift arrives as tardy as too 
slow.” 
“Simplify ! simplify ! simplify !’’ 
; Don’t over-eat. Don’t starve. ‘Let your modera- 
tion be known to all men.”’ 
Court the fresh air day and night. ‘‘Oh, if you knew 
what was in the air!” 
Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is Nature’s bene- 
diction. 
Spend less nervous energy each day than you make. 
Be cheerful. ‘A light heart lives long.’’ 
; Think only healthful thoughts. ‘‘ Asa man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.”” 
: Seek peace and pursue it,’ 
‘ 3 
at like aman, but don’t be worked to death.’ 
void passion and excitement. A moment’s anger 
may be fatal. 


Associate with healthy people. Health is contagious 
as well as disease. 
’ 
i Don’t carry the whole world on your shoulders, far 
ess the universe. ‘Trust the Eternal. 
Never despair. 


“Tf ye know these things, h 


‘* Lost hope is a fatal disease.’ 
appy are ye if ye do them.” 
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CAMILLE W. ZECKWER. Op3.N° 1. 
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Small hands may omit middle notes. 
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WHAT METHOD DO YOU TEACH? 


BY FREDERICK W. ROOT. 


THIS inquiry is, perhaps, not propounded to-day so 
often as formerly ; but voice teachers everywhere are 
still very familiar with it. 

The question is likely to be asked still less frequently 
as time goes on; and the reason lies in the impossibility 
of overlooking the absurd position in which the question 
and its almost invariable reply put both the parties con- 
cerned. 

The questioner who accepts the response, ‘‘I teach the 
Italian method ”’ as perfectly satisfactory usually knows 
nothing of what is meant by it, but regards the phrase 
as an eminently respectable trade-mark; while the 
teacher who uses the term takes advantage of the vague 
prejudice in the public mind without committing him- 
self to any definite course. If there is an infallible 
course of voice training so well established and uni- 
versally acknowledged that every applicant at the voice, 
teacher’s studio knows it to be the best, is it not a farce 
to ask the teacher to use it ? 

The fact is that there is no sensible answer to the 
above query excepting this : 

I teach good singing, so far as I can bring the pupils 
to realize my standard, using such means as seem to me 
best at each stage of progress—means which I in part in- 
vent and in part borrow from those in whose skill and 
knowledge I have confidence. 

But this answer may be taken for granted from any 
honest and intelligent teacher; and ‘‘ what method do 
you teach ?’’ may well be omitted in the investigation 
one sets on foot previous to taking lessons. Very perti- 
nent inquiries, however (though hardly to be made 
boldly in these words), are what is your standard of 
music, style, execution, and tone quality? also, from 
what source do you obtain such means as you borrow to 
aid you in bringing out the pupil’s abilities? An appli- 
cant for lessons may not beable to pass upon these points ; 
but somebody should do it for him, for there may be 
disaster in disregarding them—disaster all the more 
deplorable that it is slow in culminating. There is no 
established method, and most certainly no Italian method 
of voice training, if by that we mean a systematized 
course by which voices are brought step by step to their 
proper development. If one doubts this, let him go to 
any musical center in Italy or elsewhere and note the 
very obvious fact that the professors differ widely among 
themselves, almost every one asserting that the others 
are wrong. 

But there are principles which we may call established 
although they are not generally or fully understood. 
These principles are of vital importance to vocalists, and 
may always be observed in the work of the best singers. 
The applicant for singing lessons (or the one who is 
thinking and inquiring in the interest of the applicant) 
knows something, perhaps much, of what is wanted in a 
method of singing, and it is for his interest to find out, if 
he can, if the teacher makes it a point to develop these 
things and has means for the purpose which have been 
proved successful. In this discussion I am considering 
such pupils as are in earnest, and have legitimate am- 
bitions, not those who seek only so much of musical 
veneer as will secure a little excitement or publicity, or 
social prominence among a certain class. 

The main essentials which a complete method of voice 
teaching must deal with are included in two departments: 
1. Breath management that leaves the throat free and 
flexible, that sustains amply, shades gracefully, and in- 
sures neat attack. 2. Tone placing or resonating, by 
which is meant discriminating between opposite 
functions of the throat, bringing into decided and con- 
trollable action the processes which favor tone and 
eliminating those which oppose it. This is the most 
difficult and at the same time the most essential depart- 
ment in the work of voice training. As soon as the 


voice is in shape to sing songs, to add art to technical 
study, another department, the treatment of language, 
presents itself. This, though it .be considered a matter 
of technic, is so related to expression that it may make 
one with that department, the two things being studied 
Later, facile execution is a department requir- 


together. 
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ing systematic attention ; and before and by the side of 
all else is musicianship, a department which begins with 
the ability to sing the scale in tune, and should continue 
at least to the mastery of sight reading. Phrasing and 
style are included in the above enumeration. Now, the 
inquirer who aims to look thoroughly into the course of 
instruction offered, wishes to know further if the in- 
structor recognizes these departments and administers 
them in some manner better than haphazard. 

““Then method is required ?? you remark. 

“Indeed it is.’’ 

“Then wherein is the absurdity of the inquiry, ‘ what 
method do you teach ?’ ”’ 

“The absurdity is in accepting as satisfactory the kind 
of response that is usually made to the inquiry.” 

While, practically, all voice teachers will, in the last 
resort, claim to teach the Italian method, or at least to 
say that the course they pursue is what the old Italians 
believed in, many find it advantageous to profess the 
method of some distinguished teacher, and their first re- 
sponse to the inquiry may be, ‘‘I teach A’s method ”’ or 
‘*B’s method,’’ as the case may be. That response is 
not quite as absurd as the other, though it is inadequate 
and often presumptuous. A late number of the London 
Musical Herald, in reporting a convention of musicians 
at Liverpool, quotes from one of the essayists (Mr. W. 
H. Bonner) as follows: ‘‘ No one has reached ‘ bed-rock 
bottom’ in voice training: and discoverers of the ‘only 
way’ and the ‘true secret’ must be looked upon with 
suspicion. Practical experience is the only guide for the 
voice trainer.”’ 

This represents very fairly the view of the subject 
taken by the musical profession in general. While the 
“hed-rock’’ facts of voice training are undoubtedly 
known to some, they are not generally known and 
accepted in the form of a method for common use ; and 
the ‘‘practical experience’’ of an intelligent person is, 
indeed, a safer guarantee to the pupil than professions of 
this or that method. 

That brilliant correspondent from Paris, Fanny Edgar 
Thomas, has lately been bestowing a great deal of com- 
ment upon facts and events, going to show the growing 
need of reform in vocal education, something in the line 
of method, or defined course of work, that may operate 
as a refuge from extortion and protection from imposture 
for the hundreds of students in every large musical 
center, who yearly waste their time and money in pur- 
suing an illusion, In some recent comment upon music 
study abroad, in one of the most incisive and forcible 
articles which I ever saw on any subject, Miss Thomas 
exclaims : 

‘Shades of Pestallozzi! Blessed Horace Mann! Why 
did you confine your infinite beneficence to intellectual 
progress and development, and leave poor art so woe- 
fully unprotected ?”’ 

Imagine such conditions existing when there were 
examinations, superintendents, associated institutes, and 
normal schools ! 

You see music teachers have no one on earth to look 
after them. No one to say them yea or nay for anything 
they may do or say. They may do the most irreparable 
damage year in and year out and nobody know it. They 
are responsible to nobody. The average teacher is certain- 
ly not the one to discover weaknesses. Parents as laymen 
dare not open their mouths even if able to open their 
eyes. There is absolutely nothing to go by. The chance 
star whose passing makes a teacher’s reputation, may be 
the result of that teacher’s work or may not, for all any- 
body knows. No one can say whether the star made the 
teacher or the teacher the star, anywhere over the earth 
to-day. 

So it seems that ‘‘ what method do you teach ?’’ while 
it rarely elicits an answer which answers, really repre- 
sents a very justifiable apprehension on the part of an 
applicant. If the pupil aims at passable attainments 
he does not want to take a course that will result in 
singing out of tune, or with hard mechanical tone, or 
with muffled, breathy tone, or with labored phrasing, or 
with throaty effort on high notes, or with stiff inflexible 
execution, or with bad uneven places in the voice, or with 
distorted vowel sounds, or with turgid rhythm. So the 
inquiry is made; and if the inquirer has no judgment 
he is usually satisfied with the empty assurance of 
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‘‘Ttalian method.’? But, you ask, if this phrase does 
not stand for a definite plan of instruction whence comes 
its widespread use ? 

The reason lies partly in the fact that the Italian language 
favors correct tone production more than any other, but 
mainly in the history of the vocal art which shows that 
singing was until recent times developed entirely under 
Italian auspices and that Italian vocal music was all that 
had any standing with singers and the general public 
until about the middle of the present century. Then, 
too, the Italian teachers of the last century, with their 
taste for sensuous beauty of tone, their peculiar standards 
which placed flexibility before power of voice, and their 
deliberate way of taking time enough to do things, cer- 
tainly knew some essential facts of voice which, with the 
advent of ponderous orchestration and the supremacy of 
instrumental over vocal music, became lost or very much 
obscured, For example, the Italians of that earlier epoch 
used the term messa di voce for the greatest essential of 
vocalization. 

To-day, judging from the dictionaries of musical terms, 
this term has lost from its signification all its real value 
and now stands simply for the swelling of tones. 

Individual teachers know, of course, what placing the 
voice consists in. Possibly it is because this knowledge 
is so little disseminated that some teachers claim to have 
received traditions in some very direct and exclusive line 
of descent from olden times, and to be, therefore, reposi- 
tories of ‘‘ the secret.’? There is no foundation for such 
claim. All sources of information are wide open to him 
who has the gift of seeing and hearing ; and the method 
one teaches is according to his ability to see, hear, think, 
and act. 

What method do you teach? asks too much to be 
answered adequately in a single phrase, unless it be to 
ascertain if the instructor founds his teaching upon 
principles which can be grasped by intelligent thought 
or upon the empiricism which gropes about in the sub- 
ject until it hits upon that which seems right. In that 
case one might as well inquire, ‘‘ Have you any method 
at all??? 
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SHOULD A SINGING-TEACHER BE ABLE 
TO SING? 


BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


THE question has often been discussed, whether a sing- 
ing-teacher should necessarily be able to sing. Teachers 
regard this question from the standpoint of their per- 
sonal qualification. At a first view, it would appear as 
though a singing-teacher who could not sing must 
resemble Swift’s dancing-master, who possessed all 
possible requisites for his profession except that he was 
lame. This opinion, however, is as incorrect as it would 
be to think that all those who would drive fat oxen must, 
necessarily, be stout themselves. The vocal teacher 
must, it is true, be able to sing sufficiently well that he 
may illustrate his instruction by example, and demon- 
strate how one should sing and how one should not sing. 
It is not essential, though, that he be a brilliant singer ; 
for, according to my experience, many of those who have 
developed the most admirable voices, have themselves 
possessed little or nothing of the divine gift of song. 
Yet though it may be permitted a vocal teacher that he 
possess but a mediocre voice, he must, on the other 
hand, have a thoroughly fine musical hearing. He must 
be governed by an exclusive taste, developed by the best 
that the world has sung and written, and his artistic cul- 
tivation must not be restricted to his own branch of the 
art, but must extend over the whole wide domain of music 
and its fundamental laws. He must, furthermore, be 
endowed with unbounded patience, in order that he may 
be able to endure the boundlessness that is ever asso- 
ciated with genius, and to obtain an exact knowledge of 
his pupil’s capacities, so that he may further the progress 
of all good qualities and nip the bad in the bud. 


—Interest makes duty a pleasure. 


—The teacher’s business is to make known, not merely 
to know. 
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ONE OF BOB’S TRAMPS. 


A Musica TALE. 





BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 





I HAD passed him coming up the dingy corridor that 
led to Bob’s law-office, and knew at once that he was one 
of Bob's tramps. 

When he had squeezed himself through the partly 
opened door and had closed it gently—closed it with a 
hand held behind his back, like one who had some favor 
to ask or some confidence game to play—he proved to be 
a man about fifty years of age, fat and short, with a 
round bead partly bald, and hair quite gray. His face 
had not known a razor for days. He was dressed in dark 
clothes, once good, showing a white shirt, and he wore a 
collar without a cravat. Down his cheeks were uneven 
furrows, beginning at his spilling, watery eyes, and _los- 
ing themselves in the stubble-covered cheeks—like old 
rain-courses (ried up—while on his flat nose were perched 
a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles, over which he looked 
at us in a dazed, half-bewildered, half-frightened way. 
In one hand he held his shapeless slouch hat ; the other 
grasped an old violin wrapped in a grimy red silk hand- 
kerchief, 

For an instant he stood before the door, bent low with 
unspoken apologies ; then placing his hat on the floor, he 
fumbled nervously in the breast pocket of his coat, from 
which he drew a letter, penned in an unknown hand and 
signed with an unknown name. Bob read it, and passed 
it to me. 

“ Please buy this violin,” the note ran. ‘It is a good 
instrament, and the man needs the money. ‘The price is 
sixty dollars.’’ 

“Who gave you this note?’’ said Bob. He never 
turns a beggar from his door if he can help it. This re- 
putation makes him the target for half the tramps in 
town. 

“Te leader of te orchestra at te theater. He say he 
not know you, but dat you loafe good violin. I come von 
time before, but vas nobody here.”’ Then, after a pause, 
his wavering eye seeking Bob’s, ‘‘ Blease you buy him ?” 

“Is it yours?” I asked, anxious to get rid of him. 
The note trick had been played that winter by half the 
tramps in town. 

‘Yes, Mine vor veefteen year,”’ he answered, slowly, 
in an unemotional way. 

“Why do you want to sell it?” said Bob, his interest 
inereasing, as he caught the pleading look in the man’s 
eyes, 

“T don’t vant to sell it—I vant to keep it ; but I haf 
notting,” his hands opening wide. ‘Ve vas in Phil- 
delphy, ant ten Scranton, ant ten we get here to Peets- 
burgh, and all te scenery is by te shereef, and te mana- 
ger haf notting. Vor yourteen tays I valk te streets, 
virst it is te ofercoat ant vatch, and yestertay te ledder 
case vor veefty cents. If you ton’t buy him I must keep 
valking till I come by New York.” 

“T’ve got a good violin,” said Bob, softening. 

“Ten you don’t buy him?” and a look as of a return- 
ing pain crossed his hopeless, impassive face. “Vell, I 
go vay, ten,” he said, with a sigh that seemed to empty 
his heart. 

; We both looked on in silence as he slowly wrapped the 
silk Tag around it, winding the ends automatically about 
the bridge and strings, as he had no doubt done a dozen 
times before that day in his hunt for a customer. Sud- 
denly as he reached the neck he stopped, turned the 
yobs ta his hand, and unwound the handkerchief again, 

Tid yon oxamine te neck? See how it lays in te 

hand ! Tid you ever see neck like dat? No, you don’t 
see * pete, "in a positive tone, looking at us again over 
the silver rims of his Spectacles. 
id eo i bert Hae hand. It was evidently an 
the sited aad aa re 8 at The swells and curves of 
finished. ‘The neck ta, tne voumded and highly 
smooth shi beberedyy; 3 eee the man pointed, was 
4 wy gtaceful, like the stem of an old 
meerschaum pipe, and as richly colored. 
rice he Se gegen cinch tit 
donna—then he sabi bbb “ Tira Tibet 
4 with it to the window. 
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“Why, this has been mended !”’ he exelsiracd in a 
prise and with a trace of anger in his voice. eiagesd 
new neck put on!” : 

I knew by the tone that Bob was beginning now to see 

zh the game. : 
les bad had dat oud, do you? Tat is a new shee 
sure, ant a goot von, put on py Sues Corunden—not 

Auguste !—Simon ! It is better as efer.”’ 

I looked for the guileless, innocent expression with the 
regulation smile that distinguishes most vagabonds on an 
errand like this, but his lifeless face was unlit by any 
visible emotion. : 

Drawing the old red handkerchief from his pocket in a 
tired, hopeless way, he began twisting it about the violin 
again. 

‘Play something on it,” said Bob. He evidently be- 
lieved every word of the impromptu explanation, and 
was weakening again. Harrowing sighs—chronic for 
years—or trickling tears shed at the right moment by 
some grief-stricken woman never failed to deceive him. 

“No, I don’t blay. I got no heart inside of me to 
blay,’’ with a weary movement of his hand. He was 
now tucking the frayed ends of the handkerchief under 
the strings. 

“* Can you play ?”’ said Bob, grown suddenly suspicious, 
now that the man dare not prove his story. 

“Can I blay?’’ he answered, with a quick lifting of 
his eyes, and the semblance of a smile lighting up his 
furrowed face. ‘‘ I blay mit Strakosch te Mendelssohn 
Sonata in te olt Academy in Vourteenth Street ; ant ven 
Alboni sing, no von in te virst violins haf te solo but me, 
and dere is nota pin drop in te house, ant Madame Alboni 
send me all te flowers tey gif her. Can I BLAY!”’ 

The tone of voice was masterly. He was a new experi- 
ence to me, evidently an expert in this sort of thing. 
Bob looked down into his stagnant, inert face, noting the 
slightly scornful, hurt expression that lingered about the 
mouth. Then his tender heart got the better of him. 

““T cannot afford to pay sixty dollars for another vio- 
lin,” he said, his voice expressing the sincerity of his 
regret. 

*‘T cannot sell him vor less,’’ said the man, in a quick, 
decided way. It would have been an unfledged ama- 
teur impostor who could not have gained courage at this 
last change in Bob’s tone. ‘Ven I get to New York,”’ 
he continued, with almost a sob, “I must haf some 
money more as my railroad ticket to get anudder sheap 
violin. Te peoples will say it is Grossman come home 
vidout hees violin ; he is broke. No, I no can sell him 
vor less. Tis cost one hundret ant sefenty-vive dollars 
ven I buy him.”’ : 

I was about to offer him five dollars, buy the patched 
swindle, and end the affair—I had pressing business with 
Bob that morning—when he stopped me. 

“Would you take thirty dollars and my old violin?” 

The man looked at him eagerly. 

“Vere is your violin 2?” 

‘* At my house.” 

“Is it a goot von? Stop a minute—” For the third 
time he removed the old red silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Draw te 
bow across vonee. I know aboud your violin ven I hears 
you blay.”’ 

Bob tucked the instrument under his chin and drew a 
full, clear, resonant tone. 

The watery eyes glistened. 

“Yes, I take your violin ant te money,”’ in a decided 
tone. ‘‘ You know em, ant I tink you loafe ’em too.” 

The subtle flattery of this last touch was exquisitely 
done. The man was an artist. 

Bob reached for a pad, and with the remark that he 
was wanted in court or he would go to his house with 
him, wrote an order, sealed it, and laid three ten-dollar 
bills on the table. 

I a that nothing now could check Bob. Whatever I 
abit ae # reas fail to ‘convince him. “TI know 

n be, and how sore one’s feet can 


get,’” he would perhaps say to me, as he had often done 
before when we blamed him fo: 


t his generosities, 
The man balanced the letter on his hand, reading the 


inscription in a listless sort of way, picked up the instru- 
ment, looked it all over carefully, flecked off some specks 
of dust from the finger-board, laid the violin on the office 
table, thrust the soiled rag into his pocket, caught up the 


money, and without a word of thanks closed the door 
behind him. : : : 

“Bob,”’ I said, the man’s absolute ingratitude and my 
friend’s colossal simplicity irritating me beyond contro], 
‘« why in the name of common-sense did you throw your 
money away on a sharp like that? Did n’t you gee 
through the whole game? That note was written by 
himself. Corunden never saw that fiddle in his life, 
You can buy a dozen of them for five dollars apiece in 
any pawn-shop in town.” 

Bob looked at me with that peculiar softening of the 
eyelids which we know so well. Then he said, thought- 
fully : ‘‘Do you know what it is to be stranded in q 
strange city, with not a cent in your pocket? Afraid to 
look a policeman in the face lest he run you in ; hungry, 
unwashed, not a clean shirt for weeks? I don’t care if 
he isa fraud. He sha’n’t go hungry if I can help it.” 

There are some episodes in Bob’s life to which he 
seldom refers. 

“Then why didn’t he play for you?” I asked,’ still 
indignant, yet somewhat touched by an intense earnest- 
ness unusual in Bob. 

“Yes, I wondered at that,’ he replied, in a musing 
tone, but without a shadow of suspicion in his voice. 

‘You don’t think,’’ I continued, ‘‘ he’s Such a fool as 
to go to your house for your violin? Ill bet you he’s 
made a bee-line for a rum-mill ; then he ’ll doctor up an- 
other old scraper and try the same game somewhere else. 
Let me go after him and bring him back.”’ 

Bob did not answer. He was tying up a bundle of 
papers. The violin lay on the green-baize table where 
the man had put it, the law books pushed aside to give 
it room. Then he put on his coat, and went over to 
court. 

In an hour he was back again—he and I sitting in the 
small inner office overlooking the dingy court-yard. 

We had talked but a few moments when a familiar 
shuffling step was heard in the corridor. I looked 
through the crack in the door, touched Bob’s arm, and 
put my finger to my lips. Bob leaned forward and 
watched with me through the crack. 

The outer office door was being slowly opened in the 
same noiseless way, and the same man was creeping 
in. He gave an anxious glance about the room. He had 
Bob’s own violin in his hand ; I knew it by the case. 

“Tey all oud,” he muttered in an undertone. 

For an instant he wavered ; looked hungrily toward 
his old violin, laid Bob’s on a chair near the door, stepped 
on tiptoe to the green-baize table, picked up the Cre- 
mona, looked it all over, smoothing the back with his 
hands, then nestling it under his chin, drew the bow 
gently across the strings, shut his eyes, and began the 
sonata—the one he had played with Alboni—not with 


its full volume of sound or emphasis, but with echoes, 


pulsations, tremulous murmurings, faint breathings of 
its marvelous beauty. 
himself: the neck welded to his fingers, the bow but a 


piece of his arm, with a heart-throb down its whole 


length. 


When the sonata was ended he rubbed his check 
softly against his old comrade, smoothed it once or twice 


with his hand, laid it tenderly back in its place on the 


table among the books, picked up Bob's violin from the — 


chair, and gently closed the door behind him. 





The instrument seemed part of — 


T looked at Bob. He was leaning against his desk, his — 
eyes on the floor, his whole soul filled with the pathos of 


the melody. Suddenly he roused himself, sprang past 
me into the other room, and calling to the man, ran out 
into the corridor. 

“*T could n’t catch him,” he said in a dejected tone, 
coming back all out of breath, and dropping into a chair. 

“What did you want to catch him for?” said I ; ‘‘he 
never robbed you of a thing.’? 

“Robbed me!” said Bob, the tears starting to his 
eyes. ‘‘Robbed me! Good God, man! Could n’t you 
hear? I robbed him!» 

We searched for him all that day—Bob with the violin 
under his arm, I with an apology. 

But he was gone, — Harper’ s. 


peer ee ee 


—Wordsworth’s “ plain living and high thinking” is 
commended to musicians, : 





A TALK ABOUT SOME EARLY GERMAN 
FOLK-SONGS. 





BY H. A. CLARKE. 





In reading over a ponderous volume—compiled with 
the painstaking accuracy for which the Germans are 
noted—on the subject of folk-songs, the writer came 
across several curious things that, it seemed to him, 
might interest the readersof the Erupr. The author 
of this huge folio, Hon. F. M. Boéhme, has ransacked 
the public and private libraries of Germany and the 
Netherlands in his quest for folk-songs, with such thor- 
oughness that it is impossible to imagine that a word or 
a note has escaped him. The first thing to strike the 
musician is the fact that the melodies, with rare excep- 
tions, are all in either the major or minor mode, not in 
any of the ecclesiastic scales, an illustration of the be- 
lief that in some way the major and minor modes are 
founded on natural law, and that the people, in their 
popular songs, instinctively used these modes, and only 
the learned used the church modes. All the specimens, 
from the earliest down to the latest, exhibit that peculiar 
character of simple earnestness that is so marked a char- 
acteristic of German melody, a reflection of the serious 
character of the Teutonic race. Sensuous beauty, such 
as stamps Italian melody, is entirely wanting, but in its 
place there is that noble simplicity that culminated in 
the music of Mozart and Beethoven. It is not too much 
to say, that only among a people capable of such peo- 
ple’s songs was it possible for those great writers to 
arise. The words of the songs bear strong testimony to 
the inherent purity and soundness of heart of the Ger- 
manic peoples. This is a remarkable fact when we re- 
member that in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries so many of the songs of the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of the same race were of a character that makes 
it impossible to reprint them in our time. This is even 
the case when the songs treat of themes that no modern 
song-writer would venture to choose. The language is 
simple, straightforward, and always calls ‘‘a spade a 
spade,”’ but always with honest intention, especially to 
warn young maidens of the dangers of ‘‘ loving not 
wisely but too well.’’? The feeling of pity, even for the 
worst of mankind, is a marked feature in many of these 
songs, especially in one case, in which its object may 
hardly be said to be deserving of pity. This case is a 
song about Judas Iscariot written in 1544, beginning : 


‘OQ, thou poor Judas; what is it that possesst thee, that thou 
hast sold thy Lord?” 


The sentimental side of the German is also well rep- 
resented -by numbers of songs, telling of the woes of 
parted lovers, and of reunions in death. Of this last 
kind there is one especially beautiful and mournful that 
is found in Sweden and Friesland, called ‘‘The two Royal 
Children.’’ It is a northern version of the old story of 
“‘Hero and Leander,” a northern fjord taking the place 
of the Hellespont. The lover tries to swim across to see 
his sweetheart but is dashed lifeless on the shore at her 
feet. In her despair she clasps his lifeless body and springs 
into the sea with it. Many of these old ballads seem to 
have been very popular and to have spread widely wher- 
ever the German or its related languages were spoken. 
They were also frequently rewritten—sometimes half a 
dozen editions of the same ballad are found. The later 
editions are always marked by a greater redundancy of 
words, four lines of the earlier often being expanded into 
eight, much to the detriment of the ballad, the directness 
and simplicity being lost in the expansion. These old 
songs have proved a rich mine—both words and music— 
for subsequent writers. It is with a feeling of surprise 
that one recognizes the melodies of those chorals that 
seem to be the embodiment of the Protestant ideal of 
church music, in their original guise of love-songs, drink- 
ing-songs, and so on. Why is it that every church in its 
turn has appropriated the popular song despite its sec- 
ular associations? It comes with a shock to the sensibili- 
ties of one who has always been deeply impressed with 
the religious fervor of the chorals so freely used by Bach 
in his passion-music, to discover that one, the most beau- 
tifal of all, familiar to many as set to the words ‘‘O 
sacred head now wounded,” is originally a sentimental 
love ditty. It makes us speculate as to whether the 
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Gregorian melodies, which seem to be the purest speci- 
mens of church music extant, were not originally secular 
Songs which the early Christians caught up and turned 
into sacred songs. 

But it is one of the privileges of ‘‘Frau Musica”? to 
lend her aid with perfect equanimity and indifference to 
any kind of poem, and this indifference furnishes a 
strong argument against the belief, now so prevalent, that 
music has any definite expression. When we find. that 
the succession of sounds which gave expression toa song 
beginning : : 

“My pleasure all has vanished 
A gentle maid the cause ; ” 
give equally fit expression to the hymn— 
*O sacred head now wounded 
With crown of piercing thorn.” 

A still more curious fact comes to light in that many 
of the hymns, or spiritual songs as they were called, of 
old Germany are actually parodies of the secular words. 
One might imagine as a reason for this that, at a time 
when books were few or nonexistent the only way in 
which these spiritual songs could be impressed on the 
memory of the people was, to use the words of songs with 
which they were familiar as an aid to memory ; but it 
speaks volumes for the unsophisticated nature of the 
people that they could sing these parody hymns, without 
any arriene pensée or ‘‘ thought behind.’’ There is one 
called “Spiritual Watchman’s Song”? which begins : 

“ Arise, arise, with lusty voice 
To us the watchman calleth. 
Who in his sin and error lies 
From here must soon depart.” 

But we dare not translate the verse of which this is a 
parody and cannot help a suspicion that even German 
stolidity must have given way toaslight smile when sing- 
ing this very devout hymn. Another, which begins thus : 

“O world I now must leave thee,”’ 
in its original form is 
“© Innsbruch I must leave thee.”’ 

It might be claimed that, in some cases at least, the 
songs were parodies of the hymns, but as the songs all 
belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the 
hymns are of much later date and by writers whose 
names are given, this claim cannot be maintained. 

There is a large number of songs that were made to 
accompany dancing— that carry us back to the time when 
‘‘Ballad’? meant a song to dance to. The words of 
any of this class of songs belong to what are called 
nonsense verses. Anything in the way of words and 
syllables so that the rhythm is kept intact ; one, for 
example, begins : 

“There sat a cat upon the roof 4 5 
And nearly laughed himself to death.” 

The melodies of: these songs are written in longs and 
breves, which gives them the look of dirges rather than of 
dances, but without doubt the lads and lassies of three 
hundred years ago could make even longs and breves 
move fast enough to keep time with their light feet. It 
is worthy of remark that these dance songs are without 
exception in triple time—possibly they were some kind 
of waltz. Of drinking-songs there is great store, as 
might be expected with the jovial Teutons,—also songs of 
heroes, songs of children, and, one unpleasant feature, 
division songs, that had their origin in the trying times 
of the Reformation. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHUBERT RECITALS. 





BY E. B, STORY. 





As, in the year 1870, the musical world celebrated the 
centennial of the birth of Beethoven, so in the last week 
of January, 1897, much attention will be given to the 
life and works of Beethoven’s great admirer, Franz 
Schubert. 

From the loving labors of the former commemorative 
services there resulted a more wide-spread appreciation 
of the genius of the greater master, whose name will 
ever be associated with sonata and symphony, which he 
exploited to the full: it may therefore be confidently 
asserted in advance, that by the first day of next Febru- 
ary music lovers everywhere will likewise comprehend, 
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in increased measure, the peculiarities of the younger 
spirit, whose special talent manifested itself so strik- 
ingly in song. 

Doubtless, there are many teachers of the piano in 
smaller cities and towns who are in sympathy with such 
efforts to honor the memory of Schubert, and who are 
looking forward to coming concerts, recitals, and illus- 
trative lectures in eager expectation of enjoyment and in- 
spiration, but who are all unconscious that they too can 
do something to add to such homage. 

To such teachers the present writer would offer several 
suggestions, in the hope that not only they may come 
out into confident exhibition of their own skill but that 
also their pupils, their friends, and their public generally 
may know and appreciate more of the life and works of 
the young master, whose few working years enriched so 
wonderfully the whole domain of music. 

Various articles on Schubert will be published in mag- 
azines and journals during these two months: many 
are already in existence,—and from such material origi- 
nal papers may be prepared, or quotations chosen, for 
your own recitals. Illustrative selections from piano 
and vocal works may be performed ; photographs, large 
or small, now easily procurable, may be conspicuously 
displayed with laurel or other decorations. Pupils may 
be given part in four-hand numbers, or may study some 
of Schubert’s music independently of such programmes ; 
they may be urged to read about him, to talk about him 
at home. Recitals may be given in private parlors or 
music rooms in case modesty or expense will not allow 
the use of greater halls. Programmes may be printed, 
mimeographed, or even announced by word of mouth. 
In many ways your own good judgment will enable 
you to plan successfully, and doubtless there will return 
to you not only the reward of laudable pride in your 
undertaking which will have brought you and your 
friends into sympathy with the great body of music 
lovers, but also the practical reward of greater confi- 
dence in your ability, enthusiasm, and musicianship 
among your local public. 

Although known as a writer of songs, Schubert left 
many piano works which are available for such recitals. 
Three specimen programmes are suggested below, each 
occupying about an hour in performance and giving a 
fair variety of rhythm, melody, and form. The songs, 
which are fairly representative ones, may be sung or 
played on violin, flute, or cornet. The address should 
not exceed fifteen minutes in length, thus leaving about 
forty-five or fifty for the music numbers. The numbers 
marked by asterisk (*) are available in the Edition Peters. 

I. (Comparatively easy.) 

1.*Marche Heroique, Op. 27, No. 2, for four hands. 

2.* Waltzes from Op. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 10, 12, 14. 

3. Address. 

.4. Songs: (a) “Hark! Hark! the Lark;” (b) 
Who is Sylvia? (c) ‘‘ Ave Maria.”’ 

5.*Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 6. 

6.* Andante from Sonata, Op. 120. 4 

7. Songs: (a) ‘‘Sei mir gegriisst ;’’ (6) Impatience ; 

(c) Serenade. 
8.*Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 3, for four hands. 
II. (Moderate. ) 

1.*Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 3, for four hands. 

2. Address. 4 

3.*Menuetto in B minor, Op. 78. 

4.*Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4. 


5.*Songs: (a) ‘‘AmMeer;” (6) ‘‘Hark! Hark! 
the Lark ;”’ (c) Serenade. 

6.*Andante sostenuto from Sonata in B flat. 

7. Songs: (a) ‘‘ Praise of Tears;” (b) ‘‘ Auf dem 


Wasser zu singen ;’’ (c) ‘‘ Ave Maria.’’ 

8.*First movement from Unfinished Symphony (four 
hands). 

III. (More difficult. ) 

1. Address. 

2.*Menuetto in B minor, Op. 78. 

3.*Impromptu in G major, Op. 90, No. 3. 

4. Songs: (a) “Sei mir gegriisst ;’’ (b) ‘‘ Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen ;’’ (c) ‘‘ Ave Maria.’’ 

detent by Liszt: ‘‘Soirees de Vienne,”’ 

0. 6. 

6. Songs: (a) Impatience ; (b) Serenade; (c) ‘‘Der 
Wanderer.”’ 

7.*Con moto and Finale from Sonata, Op. 54. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR GRADING. 





BY EDITH G, HUTCHINSON. 





In every department of education there is a definite 
course laid out for the child from the time of entering 
the kindergarten until graduation from college. Why is 
this not true of music? 5 

On looking into the subject I think we will find the 
fault among private teachers. Necessarily, the college, 
conservatory, and seminary instructors have a definite 
course laid out; but the private teacher, working in- 
dependently and in most instances with no higher 
thought than giving lesson after lesson with occasional 
pieces, gives no attention to grading or teaching accord- 
ing to a definite plan. : 

Every year our conservatories and colleges are refusing 
to admit pupils, who have studied from three to five years 
with private teachers, into the regular course, as they 
have no ranking. They are able to read fairly, play a 
little of ‘‘ this and that,” but have no thorough knowl- 
edge of the first principles. 

I notice in Tue Ervpe reference to I, U, III, ete., 
grades in music but have yet to meet the pupil of any 
private teacher who knows which grade he is working 
in. How different when asked: ‘‘ What grade are you 
in at school?’’ The child understands you at once and 
tells what present grade he is in, and also knows just 
when he will be in the next grade ‘‘if he passes,’ and 
when he will finish at the High School, ete. How much 
more of an incentive to work in that way, knowing that 
you are accomplishing something, than to go on indefi- 
nitely, a8 in music, not knowing when or where you are 
going to land. 

Pursuing a definite course does not in any way inter- 
fere with individuality in teaching. We have oppor- 
tunity for employing as many different methods and 
developing a8 many as desired so long as we adhere to 
the main course or plan, 

Some teachers will undoubtedly say, ‘‘Why, when 
pupils can play the music catalogued as grades I, I, Til, 
or IV, are they not to be classified in that grade?’? Ah ! 
there is the mistake. Simply reading and being able to 
execute does not constitute music or a musician of any 
grade. 

I have had pupils who could execute music catalogued 
pee but they could not interpret intelligently I 
grade. 

Let us remember that to have intelligent pupils we 
must develop the ear, mind, and memory as well as the 
fingers. All of these, collectively and individually, must 
be diligently cultured from the very first lesson. Then 
we will have musicians in the true sense, not simply 
players. 

The Mason and Mathews System more clearly illus- 
trates the above idea of broad teaching than any other 
method. Even this, though, must be modified to meet 
the needs of the pupil. Some are deficient in time, some 
in ear, others in rhythm, ete. Each individual must be 
especially tutored in that which is naturally weakest. 

: The following is a mere Suggestion in regard to grada- 
tion which can be developed as desired, The grade from 
I to X seems quite practical. Let forty weeks constitute 
the year for study, and divide the first three years into 
two grades each, viz.: First year, Grades I and II 3 sec- 
ond year, Grades HII and IV, ete. Grade VII will 
tenes to Gade one ge ae rea 
first year, or Grade I he Id {obkenies ree bare 

te ’ uld be devoted to Securing the 
proper position of the hands, and to the first part of 
Mathews’ ‘‘ Twenty Lessons,” or Lebert & Stark's first 
book, or Kohler’s “ Practical Piano Method.” Thesecan be 
continued during the latter half of the year (Grade II), and 
supplemented by easy studies by Loeschhorn, Bertini and 
others. During Grade II, Mathews’ Book I, and easy 
sonatinas by Clementi, Krause, and others, can be given. If 
Mathews’ “Twenty Lessons”? is not tind by the iL 3 
should be used by the REELS is Z y pupi 2 it 
“hi : a guide for presenting 

mony ; a8 a knowledge of the simple « i 

and fifths, the analysi f me otis; thirds 
transposition sho a paphiney and easy exercises in 
uld be given during the first year, 


Dictation is invaluable as a means ivati 
S of culti 
and should be much used. HEATH 
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Grade III (second year, first half) : either Lebert 
Stark’s or Mathews’ Book I completed and Book II begun ; 
Herz’s Scales; studies by Lemoine, Loeschhorn, and 
Duyernoy ; easy pieces by Gurlitt, Lichner, Kuhlau 

rs, during entire year. 
Gan IV lesan half of year): Mathews’ Book II 
completed, Herz’s Scales, Studies by Burgmuller, Koh- 
ler’s ‘‘ Progressive Studies,”’ and easy pieces ond engenae 
continued. Pieces and sonatinas should contain no diffi- 
culties of technic not covered previously by studies. 

Grade V (third year, first half) : Mathews’ Book Ill 
or Lebert & Stark’s Book II ; Herz’s Chords, Studies by 
Heller, Czerny, etc. During the latter half of the year, 
Krause’s trill studies and Czerny’s ‘School of Velocity,” 
with easy sonatas by Clementi, Haydn, Dussek, and 
others should be given. 

The work in harmony is essential in every grade and 
should be carefully planned. Phrasing and rhythm 
should also be emphasized from the beginning. 

If the above course is thoroughly executed, there will 
be no difficulty in the pupil ranking well on entering the 
first college year, or Grade VII. 

As early as possible the utility of musical literature 
should be considered and material acquired. 

All this means true musical cultwre and is what we 
should all earnestly strive for. 


and 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


BY ALICE CARY WILCOX. 








THINKING it would not come amiss to try a little 
ear training among my small pupils, I circulated the 
astonishing intelligence that the town-clock struck on a 
certain pitch like a tone they could find on the piano. 
With what eagerness they tried to locate that tone, and 
with what joy some of them discovered it was F above 
middle C! Then we all sang F; we had little pieces in the 
key of I’; we heard F on the violin and other instruments, 
until F was quite firmly fixed in our minds. After this 
I asked them to find the pitch of the Methodist church 
bell and the factory whistles. They were respectively 
A and C on the staff. We went through the same pro- 
cess with these tones as with F, still keeping F in mind. 
We then had a major chord composed in their minds of 
the town-clock, the Methodist bell, and the factory 
whistles. We sang this chord by interval and asa whole, 
some singing one tone and others another. Taking F, 
A, C, as a tonic chord, I played the sub-dominant chord, 
they singing some simple words like ‘‘Amen,”? ‘ Be 
Good,” ‘‘ How Sweet.’ I also played the dominant and 


the tonic, and it was not long before the chords were 
readily recognized. 





HIGH PRICES REALIZED FROM SONGS. 





Sm ArtHur SrymMour SULLIVAN, the celebrated 
composer, born May 13, 1842, is said to have realized 
$50,000 by his celebrated song, ‘‘The Lost Chord. ” 
Balfe appears to have received high prices for the copy- 
right of some of his songs: For “I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls ’’ he received $40,000, the same for “‘ When 
Other Lips,” and $25,000 for ‘The Heart Bowed 
Down.’’ At a sale in April last $6000 was obtained 
for the copyright of Michael Watson’s song, “ An- 
chored.’? Sir Arthur Sullivan sold the copyright of 
pete his songs, ‘‘ Sweethearts, ’? to Messrs, Chapell for 

For “ Kathleen Mavourneen, ”’ the composer, Mr. F, 
N. Crouch, received just $25. The copyright was after- 
ward bought by a London firm for $2500. ‘She Wore 
a Wreath of Roses, ” another well-known song, was sold 
by the composer for $10 ; but when the copyright came 
to be sold it brought $2500. “'See-Saw”’ was sold for 
$150, and has realized over $2500 for the publishers, 
He following prices have been given for copyrights : 

Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, ” $75,000; ‘Dream Faces, ”? 
$3500 ; ‘‘ They All Love Jack, ” $3000; “ Two Lovely 
ot Eyes,” $2500; “ The Bogie Man,” $2500: 
; Porter, Porter, ”? ete., $2400 ; “ Nancy Lee, ”’ $3000 ; 

Grandfather’s Clock, ’? $2000. Each song com eh 
by Sig. Paolo Tosti, the composer of ‘ Forever and ate 
ever, ’’ is said to be now worth to him about $2000, 





BLASTS FROM “THE RAM’S HORN.” 





—No man who looks high can live low. 
—Character is what we are in the dark. 
—RBetter a kind no than a snarling yes. 
—Genius is a curse unless it loves truth. 
—When undecided what to do don’t do it. 
—All strength has its foundation in weakness. 
—Example is more contagious than small-pox. 
—The man who loves his duty never slights it. 
—It takes a strong man to hold his own tongue. 
—The man who believes is the one who achieves. 
—Working without a plan is a waste of strength. 
—It isn’t the biggest tree that bears the best fruit. 
—A pessimist believes that every chestnut has a worm 
in it. 
—Helping others is a matter of heart first and art 
next. 
—Some people would say more if they didn’t talk so 
much. 
—aA copper cent passes for more than a counterfeit 
dollar. 
—Doing nothing for others is a sure way of robbing 
yourself. 
—It doesn’t take either love or heroism to be a 
grumbler. 
—Looking a difficulty square inthe face, will often 
kill it dead, 
—As a means of grace, prosperity has never been much 
of a success. 
—The man who buries his talents might about as well 
bury himself. 
—If a man has no friends, it generally means that he 
deserves none, 
—The man who has a high opinion of himself doesn’t 
know himself. 
—Where there is no self-culture, there is no knowl- 
edge of true life. 
—No man is good who has come to the conclusion that 
he is good enough. 
—To speak ill of others is only a round-about way of 
bragging on yourself. 
—The man who minds his own business will always 
have business to mind. 
—The man who is not conscious of his own faults has 
no charity for another. 
—The man who is so busy that he has no time to 
laugh, needs a vacation. 
—Whenever a lazy man looks toward heaven the 
angels close the windows. 
—The man who looks for difficulties will find two 
where he only expected one. 
—It must astonish the angels to see how few people 
there are who get in earnest. 
—If you would keep the wrinkles out of your face, 
keep sunshine in your heart. 
-—A man soon finds out how little he knows when a 
child begins to ask him questions. 
—It is of more importance that we should be faithful 
than that we should be successful. 
—We would talk less about others, if we would first 
do more thinking about ourselves. 
—If all would think twice before they speak once, 
how still the world would become. 
—The man who does nothing for the good of others 
does a good deal of evil for himself, 
—The sun gives light to the world, and yet a comet 
will often attract the most attention, 
—The man who puts heart into everything he does, 
is watched by angels when he works, 
—It takes both grace and grit to get along pleasantly 
with people who never make mistakes, 
—No matter what our environment may be, life can- 
not be a failure if we do our prayerful best. 
—It is not what we have, but what we do with what 
we have, that proves our fitness for promotion. 
—We all need more of that kind of charity that will 
make us think well of those who differ with us. 
—It is better to bea nobody who amounts to some- 
thing, than be a Somebody and accomplish nothing. 
7798 forth with asmile on your face, and you will return 
believing that most people are good-natured. Wear 


frown, and you will find plenty of quarrelsome people. 
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The Musical Listener. 





In this day of method frenzy when a new crook to 
the little finger is a forerunner of the latest high-sound- 
ing method, perhaps the readers of THE ETUDE will not 
countenance with pleasure a reminiscence of student 
days with ‘‘the lion of the piano, ’’ who had no method 
higher than inspiration can teach. But to prove that 
my own words ring false and that my faith in the 
common sense of the majority is abiding, The Musical 
Listener initiates a column of what he hopes will prove 
interesting observation, by reporting a delightful con- 
versation he recently had with one of the few pupils of 
Liszt who now reside in the United States. Miss Amy 
Fay, Madame Rivé-King, Mr. William Sherwood, and 
Mr. John Orth are those who represent the Liszt idea 
among us. 

Mr. John Orth is the fellow-student mentioned by 
Amy Fay in her interesting reminiscences. He re- 
sides in Boston where he is a forceful worker in the field 
of piano teaching, ever open to the advance of ideas but 
at the same time insisting upon individuality without 
which no talent can be vital. I found him in his studio 
rather worn after a long day of giving out, but when I men- 
tioned Liszt and a desire to hear more about his student 
days his eyes brightened ; his whole body came to life 
under the mere thought of that fountain-head of inspira- 
tion. 

“ How did Liszt teach you?’’ said I. ‘‘Can you sift 
down his method into a tangible form ?” ; 

“No, I can’t,’’ replied Mr. Orth. ‘For the simple 
reason that he had no method according to the accepted 
meaning of that objectionable word. He stood alone 
separating himself from choice from all schools or cults. 
Teacher is not the word for him ; he was an inspirer, he 
compelled the best from one or he wished for nothing.”’ 
He never gave a lesson in technic ; to be sure we were 
all supposed to be approaching virtuosity, or at least 
aspiring toward it when he accepted us. He never took 
a cent for what we got from him nor would he accept a 
present of any kind. He looked upon his own gift and 
marvelous personality as something great and fine 
loaned him to pass on to the deserving. I went to him 
directly from Kullak, with whom I had been doing 
technic and teaching in the family of a Baroness to 
help myself along, being at that time but a youngster of 
nineteen or twenty. My letter of introduction he read, 
then talked in his kindly way fora while of other things 
before asking me to play forhim. This I did in an ague 
of nervousness,—all quite unnecessary, for ‘ the master,’ 
as we all called him, had nothing of the carping critic 
about him. When I finished he said, ‘Bravo! well 
done! Perhaps you would like to come and play for us 
sometimes on Tuesday and Friday afternoons?’ This 
meant the invitation I was about ready to give my life 
for in my enthusiasm over him. At these afternoons we 
were expected to reach his house along about half-past 
two o’clock, giving him a chance for the afternoon nap he 
always took after the midday meal, it being his habit to 
rise with the sun and spend those early hours entirely in 
composing. Each one went prepared with something to 
play, although no one knew when his turn would come. 
Each laid his or her music on a table near the door, 
passed on to greet the master, then entered into social 
converse with those about. Sometimes we would smoke 
and talk for an hour before a word would be said about 
playing. Liszt was such an all-around man in his edu- 
cation and tastes that he enjoyed drawing us out along 
many lines of thought. He held that a musician should 
know more than music ; every experience of his own was 
reflected in his creations or performances. 

“ Finally, he would go over to the table, look over the 
music, and select what everseemed to fit his humor of the 
moment. ‘Here is something good!’ he would say. 
“Who brought this? I must hear this!’ The guilty 
party would make himself known, seat himself at the 
piano, and play the composition through without inter- 
ruption. When he had finished, the master took the 
Seat he vacated, turned to some particular passage, 
and said in the kindest way, ‘Now listen to my way 
and tell me what you think of it.” Then he would give 


his own interpretation, not only of the oue passage, but 
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of the entire concerto or whatever it happened to be. 
As the pupil played he would say, ‘ Well done!’ at any 
exhibition of originality or strength of interpretation in 
the performer, looking at the rest of us for sympathy, 
nodding and smiling his approval. Strange as it may 
seem he hardly noticed the playing of wrong notes, or 
what would be called slovenly execution nowadays, pro- 
vided the phrases told their temperamental story. 

“One day the latest addition to our circle, recently from 
a German conservatory, gave us the Apassionata, in 
which, if you remember, there is a passage repeating a 
full, sonorous chord several times and scored forte. 
Well, the young man either from inability or nervous- 
ness failed to give it any meaning or effect, and then you 
ought to have seen the master in his fury !_ He walked 
up and down, railing at conservatories, Philistinism 
in Art, the dried-up results of systems, etc., until the 
poor fellow at the piano was almost in tears. Seeing 
this the master’s mood changed instantly ; his great heart 
recognized the misery he was causing, and going over to 
the player he put both arms around his shoulders, saying : 
‘I do not mean you! Don’t you understand? It is 
the system of suppression, the dearth of originality, 
which gives me such a temper; you are not to blame! 
Be yourself—do n’t be a conservatory.’ We had a young 
lady among us (pretty well known in the musical world 
now), who was of the spongy tendency especially objec- 
tionable to Liszt. Her idea seemed to be ‘ absorb, but 
give nothing in return.’ When called upon to play she 
invariably had a headache or some other kind of preven- 
tive ache. The master stood this as long as he could. 
One day he said : ‘Now we will ask Miss —— to give 
us something.’ She begged to be excused, she had such 
a headache. ‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘what have we over 
there on the sofa? It must be a little parasite !’ 

‘But with these exceptions of just wrath I never saw 
the master, in the two years of my life with him, any- 
thing but kind, charitable, and forgiving. His person- 
ality radiated like the sun. If we caught a beam every 
day we were thrice-blessed ; if we did n’t it was our own 
fault, for they were always there to catch.”’ 

Just then Mr. Orth’s charming wife (also a musician }» 
came in, and, hearing the subject of our talk, exclaimed : 
‘¢ Did I ever tell you how he greeted me when we visited 
him on our wedding trip? You see Mr. Orth had been 
away from him for years at that time, but if the master 
once conceived a liking for one of his followers it was 
indelible. We journeyed to Weimar a bride and groom, 
and when he saw Mr. Orth he came rapidly forward, put 
his arms about my husband’s neck, exclaiming: ‘I’m 
so glad to see you! I’m so glad you came! And the 
new wife too! I’ll have to show her how much I think 
of you,’ and he put his arms around me and kissed me. 
He was as demonstrative asa child. At first I was dis- 
appointed in his appearance, because he seemed short 
and small, almost to insignificance, but after five minutes 
in his presence I forgot everything but my feeling of 
being drawn by a magnet. Liszt seemed to be more 
alive than other people. Life, activity, and enthusiasm 
seemed to ooze from every pore.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Orth, taking up the theme, ‘‘and he demanded the 
same thing from you. He seemed to penetrate immedi- 
ately beneath one’s conventional exterior; peering about 
under the surface he probed for the qualities he loved ; 
if you were found wanting you were not for the master.”’ 
He seemed to feel that a real musician, once started, 
would work out his technic for himself. He cared not 
how you leaped the fence provided you got over with 
safety, ease, and credit.” 

And so ended a fleeting vision of one of the greatest 
personalities the world has known which must surely 
interest even those who prefer ‘‘a cut and dried” 


master. 
oJ 


Apropos of this spirit of interpretation, I heard the 
other day a concise definition of accent as applied to the 
expression of musical thought. ‘‘I tell my pupils,” 
said the teacher from whom I quote, “that the aceenting 
beats of a measure or several measures are the subject, 
predicate, and particular modifiers of a sentence ; when 
they stand out boldly the story is told thythmically and 
clearly. When they conceive that a musical phrase has 
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a purpose as well-defined as a lingual phrase light seems 
to dawn upon them. : 

“Mr. William Apthorp, the celebrated musical critic, 
agreed with mein thinking this a capital definition of 
phrasing, but afterward, in a personal letter on the sub- 
ject, added an exception where vocal music is concerned. 
He wrote, ‘ As vocal music goes, the musical phrasing is 
really so often at odds with the rhetorical phrasing. One 
should always be careful to discover exactly what ground 
the composer takes: whether he throws his greatest 
weight upon the musical or the rhetorical phrase. If the 
musical phrase is plainly the principal thing in his eyes, 
and he happens to make a bad rhetorical accent, I have 
always thought it thesinger’s duty to follow the musical 
phrase and charge the rhetorical error to the composer’s 
account.’ 

“But only the singer has words misplaced to contend 
with ; all instruments give out ‘rhetorical phrases’— 
thatis, objective sentences expressing emotional thought— 
and unless the subject and predicate are accented they 
sound like a child’s reading of a verse—all mumbled and 
senseless. ’? 


Few people outside of Cincinnati realize what a really 
musical place that city is growing to be with its excellent 
May Festivals every two years, and its standing orchestra, 
at whose leader’s desk stands Frank van der Stiicken, 
full of enthusiasm, capability, and ambition for the 
success of his new undertaking. Possibly owing to the 
large German element in Cincinnati, there seems to be 
more genuine enjoyment of classic music in that city 
among the masses of people than in any other American 
city outside of Boston. Only in these two places have I 
ever heard Handel’s Largo whistled on the street. This 
interest is slowly creeping in among the rich westerners 
without whom nothing can be accomplished as matters 
of art stand with us now in America. If enough 
money interest is raised in Cincinnati to support the 
universal inherent feeling for music, there seems every 
possibility of a great musical future for that place. 


Whether or not music is gaining recognition in 
America among the people as a force for good cannot yet 
be determined, but it can be safely asserted that, day by 
day, as this art becomes more the fashion among the rich 
and influential, it at least rouses the curiosity of, and 
desire for, among the great majority even in the most 
sequestered rural districts. Last summera quaint old 
maid of over fifty years who had never been away from 
her birth-place, a Rhode Island farm on the sea-coast, 
took me aside and with some timidity asked, in her New 
England vernacular, ‘‘ain’t there some kind of a pianner 
in the big cities that will play itself or I can learn on by 
myself ? I’ve heard tell o’ such an’ I’d like to buy one ; 
it would be kind o’ sociable, livin’ all alone here, to play 
some tunes of an evening—I do love music.’’ 

A piano teacher was telling me the other day of a 
pupil of hers, a woman fifty-five years old, who had 
never taken a lesson in her life until last year, when she 
insisted upon studying the piano as a diversion, if only 
to be able to play hymns. Up-hill work as it has been 
for the teacher, the pupil seems to have got real pleasure 
from the undertaking and certainly her inherent craving 
for what musical sounds can tell must have been im- 
pelling to bear her out in so arduous a task. 





—A thorough teacher should be as thoroughly unsel- 
fish. He will fall short of his purpose and his mission if 
in his work he thinks only of what he can get out of it 
for himself. ‘‘Say what we will, unselfishness is the 
only permanent power of life. There is no true or perma- 
nent success to-day, whether of men or movements, that 
is not built on a foundation of unselfishness. Men may 
rule for a time who work for ambition, for selfish ends, 
for power, for self alone, but their rule is never great nor 
long. Men read them, and follow if they can serve 
themselves, but a greater influence will at any moment 
secure them, and the leader’s, or teacher’s, power is 
over.” 
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WANTED—A NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
NOTATION. 





BY C. L. CAPEN. 





Few musicians are to any extent reconciled to the pre- 
yailing system of musical notation. It is a system BO 
leas complex than incongruous against which a true in- 
dictment of many counts might be drawn ; yet, while a 
reform involving possibly an utter abolition of this sys- 
tem is demanded, and will eventually take place, there 
can be no such reform or abolition made permanent, until 
it is made clear that « simpler and more practical system 
has been invented. 

The present system had its origin in the dark ages, 
Not even in this nineteenth century is it in such an im- 
proved, clear, and intelligible condition as to meet with 
anything more than the restless and dissatisfied accept- 
ance of musicians, 

Our first count in the indictment against the present 
staff system is, that each of the 12 tones in general use 
may have three different names. 

Next, we have an indefinite number of clefs, though not 
#o many as formerly, and each line and space in the staff 
bears o different name in each of the different clefs. 

Thirdly, there is a regular succession of lines and 
spaces in the staff which are supposed to afford a repre- 
sentation of the pitch of tones, They do nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, the distance from a line to a 
space, or from a space to a line, is sometimes a half, and 
sometimes a whole step. 

Fourthly, as many as five different tones, G, G sharp, 
G double sharp, G flat, and G double flat, for example, 
may be written on a single line or space. How is it 
possible, therefore, for the identity of an interval, or even 
of a tone, to be pictorially represented on the modern 
staff. 

Fifthly, the names G, G sharp, and G flat would indi- 
cate a close relationship, whereas these three tones are 
about as antithetie and entirely foreign to each other as 
any three tones possibly could be. 

Sixthly, the piano has a compass of 7} octaves, while 
the piano score, combining the G and F clef, bas. a com- 
pass of only three octaves, 

Seventhly, the two clefs forming the piano score really 
form one grand staff with the middle line omitted, 

Eightbly, custom has sanctioned the use of any num- 
ber of lines between the clefs, although only one line can 
be logically and properly used. 

Ninthly, the key signature does not determine the key 
of a composition, but the music itself must be consulted 
in order to discover whether it is major or minor, 

Tenthly, as regards our time notation, the whole note 
is called a unit, yet this is only true of four-pulse and 
two-pulse measure. 

So then there are units and units ; but it would appear 
to be the isolated distinction of musical art, that it is the 
unique possessor of a unit (?) that is not a unit. 

Eleventhly, the mathematician appears on the scene 
and is surprised to find in musica quarter equal to either 
two or three eighths, four, five, six, or seven sixteenths ; 
eight, nine, ten, or eleven thirty-seconds. Verily, may he 
wonder, if by the musical art as at present notated it can- 
not be proven conclusively that three and two make four. 
tea everything is paradoxical and involved, while 
; 185 voaped ett ue to be preserved in our mod- 
marked Pee than an ein stipe righreys 
Lento. Pitts ieshes 
nthogh ila erdens tet 9 ate aeany te rato, 
The measure line re aie wear brated eed them. 

: presents a principal grammatical 
necent ; but im syneopation the accent is removed, while 
sete tn a Mee Op 2,01) of Chis 

pulse but played throughout in three- 
vt aera The last note under a slur is given half 

e@ va thic 3 
value pep ian. 3 7 Eee it ri babys 
raliea. avis hothing to do with its actual 

phrasing marks are da ut luce at 
Simply indefinable, Why wonder 
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that even among artists in the musical profession there 
are so many incompetent singers and players prima 
vista ;—why marvel that to little children our musical 
nomenclature is as Greek ; that to the mathematician 1 
is an absurdity ; that even the tonic-sol-fa system with 
all its imperfections and limitations is to a certain ex- 
tent superior ? : 

Now, what should be the attitude of the musical Ua 
fession toward the nomenclature of the day ? Surely this 
is not an era for idolizing any useless relics of the past. 

It is an age for getting the best results by the most 
direct means. Our grandfathers used the bull-tongue 
plow, and in many of the farming sections of the 
South to-day this clumsy, worse than useless, old plow 
is still being employed, and the Southern farmer will tell, 
as his only argument in its behalf, that what was good 
enough for his grandfather is good enough for him. Now, 
the bull-tongue plow of the musical profession, to-day, 
is the present staff system. 

What is wanted is a system that will form the soundest 
basis for advanced musical thought ; that will diminish 
the labor of teachers and with far better results. 

It is wholly irrelevant for teachers to say : ‘‘Come to 
my studio, and I will prove to you that music can be well 
taught by the staff system asit is.’’ If this proves any- 
thing it only proves they are good teachers. 

Any new system of musical notation is bound to en- 
counter just such bitter, persistent, and universal pre- 
judice, as ages ago placed the Arabic figures on trial for 
more than half a century before they were accepted as 
substitutes for Roman numerals. 

Now, in presenting a musical notation for the favorable 
consideration of musicians, I will state that Iam not at 
liberty to give the inventor’s name, but that I believe 
in it, and that I desire no other weapons for its defense 
than such as may be authorized by a calm and unbiassed 
investigation of the subject,—not simply of what this 
notation claims to be, but more particularly what it is. 
The first condition of its success must be an honest re- 
ceptivity on the investigator’s part, a sympathetic and 
sincere conviction, and a willingness to abandon any 

@ull-tongue plow notions, however cherished, if they 
violate the cause of progress. ; 

The modern staff had its origin in a pictorial repro- 
duction of the most ancient of musical instruments. 

Tn the proposed Musical Notation there is a pictorial 
basis in the tablature of a modern instrument. There is 
a line or space for each one of the 12 tones of the 
octave. The distance between the staff degrees is 
always a half step, and every tone hasa home of its own. 
Therefore, all intervals and tones are perfectly repre- 
sented. As the grouping of the lines and Spaces forms 
a pictorial tablature of the black and white keys of the 
piano or organ key-board, names can be dispensed with, 
and facile reading attained simply by the pictorial effect 
of the staff. A measure is the time unit. Heavy 
vertical lines represent the principal grammatical 
(measure) accents, and light vertical lines the secondary 
grammatical accents. 

The duration of time in a pulse or beat is represented 
H He says between the lines, and smaller metric di- 

¥ the placing of a symbol of tone. There is 
eink pai ue one for silence, This system 

; : oroughly understood in less than 
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Sung 1s pictured by a line or space. For other instru- 
ments than the piano, and for the voice, the lines and 
Spaces are just as clearly identified by being consecu- 
Siavapierer: from 1 to 12. The pitch is shown by a 
numeral placed before the stave. The music is 
notated by a regular succession of measures, A meas- 
ure by the proposed system is a rhythmical arrange- 
TEE of pulses, A pulse is the duration of time be- 
ct pal wo say eames 
line indicates the principal edt freerrett Herpes 
eent ; and the light 445 (measure) grammatical ac- 
ical line, the Secondary gram- 





matical accent. For the pianist there are two symbols 
of sound, one indicating tones to be played by the left 
hand, and the other all other tones. There is but one 
symbol for silence. 

A sound is to be continued until followed by the sym- 
bol of another sound, or the-symbol of silence in the 
same part or voice. 

This system of notation has been frankly presented 
with whatsoever imperfections it possesses, and with 
little, if any, argument in behalf of its merits. If 
speaks for itself. Personally, I believe it to be the 
broadest and most practical basis for that reform s9 
greatly needed. Finally, as regards this proposed nota- 
tion, it would seem that necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, has in this instance borne an offspring so sound 
that a perpetual longevity may reasonably be anticipated 


for it. 


Boston, December, 1896. 





BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 





BY ANNA HORTON SMITH. 





Ir can safely be asserted that the principal motive of 
the majority of music students is that of display. The 
fond mother explains to the teacher that she does not 
desire her child to become professional, but simply to be 
able to play pieces when in society. With this idea 
instilled in the child, how difficult to bring him into 
right relations with truth. The effort now being put 
forth to bring parent and teacher together will certainly 
be of incalculable value to the child-student. How fre- 
quently that which has been inculcated by the teacher or 
parent has been unwittingly put to naught by the other. 
Without details, one can readily imagine the perplexity 
of the pupil whose mother was reared on Richardson or 
Plaidy when placed under an up-to-date teacher. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to pupils is the lack 
of unity in methods. A child changing teachers is in- 
formed with all possible promptness that the former 
work is bad, and he must begin again. A teacher who 
does this thing must necessarily be narrow and con- 
ceited ; narrow, because he lacks the broad spirit to 


recognize good in others ; conceited, in thinking that he — 


alone possesses the truth. If one were to examine the 


matter more closely, it is more than probable that the — 


elements of jealousy and spitefulness preponderate over — 


the actual belief of faultiness in method. A teacher may 
be particularly careful to say nothing derogatory concern- 
ing his predecessor ; but, as one of our wise men writes, 
if a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, 
his pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as 
into any which the teacher publishes. We are told that 
in the Eastern methods of teaching the true teacher pre 
sents his pupil with a general outline of the study, 
expecting him to teach himself by filling in the detail. 
The master thus becomes a director rather than a teacher, 
and having started the learner in the right way leaves him 
to grow naturally and to reach what knowledge he can 
by his own exertions. Teachers applying broad prin: 
ciples as these will soon break away from their creed of 
“‘T believe in the one method.” 


effect is usually produced ? 
Surely, a teacher of the slightest tact or delicacy ca 
straighten matters without taking the pupil into his con- 
fidence. 

What is the remedy for these difficulties which come 


to all of us? Teachers are working earnestly, consciel- — 
tiously, but, I think, in musical pedagogy something — 


more than individual work is essential. Why can it 


Granted that a child | 
has been badly trained, why should he be told? What 
Utter discouragement, 





not be practical for teachers of each town to meet? A 


Although there has been great progress in many respects, 


how much gain has there been in good-fellowship? 
Teachers and parents recognize the importance of c0- 


operation, why not teacher and teacher? This stand- 


offishness, this petty jealousy! If it were realized how 


detrimental to real success it is, surely there would be. 


some attempt to counteract it, 
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THAT FIRST LESSON. 





BY E. M. TREVENEN DAWSON, 





1. FROM THE PUPIL’s POINT oF Vizw. 


OH! that first music lesson from a new teacher, how 
alarming it is! One goes into the room shivering and 
shaking, and feeling all arms and legs; one’s fingers 
won’t play a bit; one’s ideas all fly to the winds, and 
one feels such an idiot in consequence. Beside, some 
teachers seem to take pleasure in finding fault with every 
mortal thing, and, of course, just at the first go off you 
can’t know what way they prefer you to sit, or to hold 
your hands, or to finger. You do it as the last teacher 
used to tell you, and the new one is sure to want it just 
the opposite. Then, you are afraid to say much before 
you know whether this new master or mistress is jolly 
and chatty, or silent and severe, or cross and snappish, 
or sarcastic and cutting. So you sit mum before the 
piano, and just answer ‘‘ Yes’ and ‘‘ No,’’ and you feel 
all the time they are thinking how stupid you are, or 
how sulky. 

But the worst of all—at least, J always think so—is a 
lesson from an indifferent teacher, An impatient one, 
who seems to jump down your throat the whole time, 
isn’t nearly so bad, for it shows he takes some sort of 
interest, at all events ; but an indifferent manner is so 
discouraging. It does not seem worth while taking any 
trouble to play well. I once had one of that sort, and 
he just sat by the side of the piano and said nothing. I 
went on playing drearily, and he neither praised nor found 
fault ; so I got completely disheartened, and had to wink 
very hard indeed to keep from crying. As it was, I 
finished up with tears in my eyes, and was very glad to 
get out of the room at last. 

A friend of mine once really did cry at a first lesson ; 
and she was n’t such a juvenile either, but well on in her 
teens, and very musical. This is how it was. There 
was a first-rate teacher who got on with his pupils won- 
derfully, a foreigner, and very peculiar. Well, this girl 
—let us call her Marjory—had heard all sorts of tales 
about the queer things he said to his pupils, the sarcastic 
moods he indulged in sometimes, the way he used to 
storm and swear at them other times. So she fancied 
she was fully prepared for anything he might say or do, 
and went for her first lesson determined not to mind. 
Not a bit of use. He had another mood on, which she 
had not in the least anticipated, and which, consequently, 
quite upset her. It was an affectionate mood, if you 
please! He was an old man, mind you, and had nearly 
white hair; but Marjory wasn’t used to liberties, and 
having no mother or governess with her, she got right 
down terrified. He called her ‘“my dear,” and even 
“my darling” (I am sure he meant nothing by it, only he 
was very eccentric), and at last, accidentally or not, in 
showing her how to play a certain passage, put his arm 
round her waist. That finished Marjory, and she burst 
out crying, to his intense astonishment. Of course he 
wanted to know what was the matter, and if she was ill, 
and wound up ‘‘T have n’t been scolding you, my dear, 
have I?” by way of improving matters. I don’t think 
Marjory gave a very clear explanation (!), and she did 
her best to stop erying ; but when once she got out of the 
room after that first lesson, nothing would induce her to 
take another of the same professor. 

Now tor a pleasanter experience of my own. How 
well I remember going as a child toa very famous Ger- 
man musician for a first lesson, and being dreadfully shy 
and frightened. I was painfully trying to play some- 
thing to the great man, with shaking fingers, and ner- 
vously afraid of making mistakes, when he astonished me 
beyond measure by calling out, in his genial voice, 
** Now, make as many wrong notes as ever you like; I 
shan’t mind! I only just want to get an idea of your 
touch, and how you play, and the wrong notes don’t 
matter a bit.” How comforted I was, to be sure, and 
what a new and startling idea it was to one who had been - 
taught to considera wrong note the worst of crimes! And 
T had had it impressed on me, too, how important it was 
I should play my very best at this first lesson. I have 
always blessed the great man, I can assure you, for that 
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time when he set me so completely/at'my “ease, and en- 
couraged my trembling fingers ; and have ever since re- 
membered and profited by his assurance that touch was 
of greater importance than mere correctness. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t often the unfortunate pupil has 
such a pleasant experience at a first lesson. 


2. FROM THE TEACHER’s Pornt or View. 

That first lesson! What an ordeal it is to the young, 
the shy, or the inexperienced teacher! Not absolutely 
the first lesson ever given by any one teacher;—for trying 
though that may be, it can oceur but once in a life-time, 
—but the first lesson given to a new pupil, an oft-recur- 
ring experience to most teachers, and more especially to 
those with a large school connection. Thus, every term 
brings a fresh batch of ‘first lessons,’’? which even an 
experienced teacher may shrink from, if he or she chance 
to be nervous, or shy, or sensitive. 

Those who treat all pupils alike, who have a cast-iron 
‘system,’ or ‘‘course,” of their own, feel nothing of 
this, but the teacher whose custom is to adapt himself 
to each pupil’s special needs and individual nature, is 
very much at a loss at that first lesson. A new pupil is 
probably shy and uncomfortable, and plays his worst ; 
thus the teacher is often at fault as to the kind of character 
he has to deal with, and the course it is best to pursue. 
For aught he knows, the pupil may be forward and self- 
confident, and require checking and repressing ; or he 
may be painfully diffident and nervous, and require en- 
couraging and reassuring ; or he may be dull and indif- 
ferent, and require arousing and spurring on. How, for 
instance, are you to know, just at first, whether quietness 
proceeds from sullenness or from shyness? And what 
manner are you toadopt? That keenly sarcastic, or even 
good-humoredly bantering style which would but serve 
to stimulate the clever and lazy, or the conceited and 
ignorant, would render a sensitive pupil perfectly miser- 
able,—indeed, probably reduce him to tears before the 
close of the lesson. 

I remember a case where a pupil of exceptionally ner- 
vous temperament came for a first lesson to a lady 
teacher who knew nothing of this. Consequently, she 
treated the child (a girl of about thirteen) in the ordi- 
nary way, and as the latter played extremely badly and 
only giggled at everything, the music mistress, Miss J., 
without speaking angrily, was perhaps rather strict. In 
a moment the pupil was in floods of tears, and Miss J. 
then guessed too late that the giggling had been hysteri- 
cal, and that the bad playing was due to intense ner- 
vousness. This was not the end of it, however. The 
girl went home crying, and vowed she would never take 
another lesson from Miss J., while the latter received 
a visit next day from the irate mother to say her child 
had cried for three hours without stopping, and had made 
herself quite ill. She (the mother) was very angry 
about this, and added that her daughter had been very 
fond of her former music mistress (!), but was of a very 
highly-wrought organization. Now, had the unfortunate 
teacher known all this before, her manner would have 
been very different at that first lesson ; as it was, she had 
been neither harsh nor impatient, her sole ‘‘ crime”’ lay 
in treating an abnormal disposition as a normal one. 

It is, of course, quite possible to be mistaken even with 
regard to a very ordinary little mortal, as in one case 
where pupil and teacher took a mutual dislike to each 
other at the first lesson. Miss Green’s impression was 
“what a pert, forward child and how ridiculously 

affected’? nine-year old Emily was; because she was 
much overdressed for her age, wore her hair elaborately 
curled and frizzed, and had not a particle of shyness 
about her. She played carelessly, too, so Miss Green 
spoke quite sharply, and put her back to babyishly easy 
music. On the other hand, Emily thought (as she used 
often afterward relate!) ‘‘ What a horrid, strict old 
thing that Miss Green is! I know I shall hate. her.’ 
Now, would you believe it? The impressions given by 
that first lesson were entirely wrong! Emily, who was 
not, of course, responsible for her style of dressing, 
turned out to be a perfectly natural and childlike child of 
an extremely affectionate disposition ; her bad playing, 
having merely been the result of non-practice during the 
holidays, rapidly improved, so that she showed herself a 
really musical and promising pupil, and became a prime 
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favorite with her teacher. Then, on her side, Emily 
soon grew so fond of Miss Green, that she would never 
take a music lesson till she had first jumped, violently, 
on that lady’s lap, and given her a series of regular 
bear’s hugs ! 

With some pupils, however, it is impossible to make 
any mistake. At the very first lesson they march into 
the room with a self-satisfied or consequential look, seat 
themselves at the piano with an air, and after a great 
deal of settling of skirts and music-stool, prepare to 
“* show off.’? They also speak to their new teacher in a 
self-possessed, not to say patronizing tone, which abso- 
lutely invites a snubbing. How trying misplaced self- 
satisfaction and conceit are, and what a long course of 
snubbing and showing up of ignorance it takes to effect 
an improvement, however! For which reason, a first 
lesson with a conceited pupil is anything but a pleasure. 

On the other hand, the painfully shy, timid child, 
being dreadfully afraid of the strange teacher, does not do 
herself justice, and never ‘‘thaws”’ at that first lesson 4 
although later on, under a persistent course of kindness 
and encouragement, she may blossom out into an affec- 
tionate and docile pupil. But all the teacher's attempts 
at making friends are sure to meet with no response at 
that uncomfortable first lesson. 

In fact, on the whole, one generally feels that the first 
lesson is so much time wasted, what with one thing and 
another. There is all the old music to be looked over 
(such rubbish as is often brought, too!) and perhaps 
some of it to be listened to, strummed through ; anda 
long time is spent trying to find out what things the 
pupil does not know\and ought to know. Then very 
likely ‘‘Mamma’”’ or the governess is present, listening 
and (as you are uncomfortably aware) criticizing all the 
time, or still worse, breaking in every now and then with 
remarks and suggestions. This prevents your really 
making your new pupil’s acquaintance, or setting her at 
her ease, and she is rendered twenty times more shy and 
awkward by such speeches as—‘‘ Why ! Dolly, what has 
come to your memory? Why don’t you answer Miss 
So-and-So at once? She will think you an ignorant 
little girl!’’ or, ‘‘Oh, Dolly, my dear, how badly you 
are playing, and you used to know that piece quite 
nicely !_ What ever will Miss So-and-So think of you??? 
or, “‘ Now, Dolly, Dolly, speak up, do, and don’t be 
silly. What ever has come to you? Miss So-and-So 
won't eat you!’’? And Miss So-and-So meanwhile is 
wishing the officious speaker miles away ! Such are the 
trials of ‘‘ that first lesson !’’ 
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—Would any eminent teacher of the present time de- 
clare that more than six hoursa day to practice was desir- 
able? This, I believe, was Madame Schumann’s extreme 
allowance. Herr Sauer’s maximum is four hours—that is 
to say for himself. Miss Fanny Davies follows suit. 
D’ Albert is content with two, as was also Otto Hegner 
when a boy. These details have been gleaned from 
various ‘‘ interviews, ’’ but nevertheless we may assume 
them to be fairly correct. From a theoretical point of 
view it would be hard to conceive of more than six 
hours being beneficial for the advancement of any human 
powers, mental or physical. 


—A teacher writes: ‘‘In giving a boy a lesson it was 
necessary to urge him to do better work. Technic was 
insisted upon. He wanted to know what technic was, 


anyway. ‘To make it easier for him I asked if he knew 


what execution meant. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ execution is to 
hang a criminal.’ I was so much overcome with emotion 
that I dropped the subject of technic and execution for 
that lesson.’’ 


—Many subscribers have written us, that their entire 
manner of instruction has been changed from reading 
THE EtupDeE, and changed from old and worn-out 
methods to that which is new and full of helpful life to 
their pupils. 


—Present neglect makes future regret. 


—lIdeals without ideas are disembodied spirits. Ideas 


without ideals are bodies without spirit or life. 
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Teachers’ Ercbange. 


| corres; nce in reference to the exchange or pur- 
pra api$ cavertiooa in this column direct to tae advertiser. 








“Panseron’s Method for Mezzo Soprano” (new), to 
exchange for ‘‘Standard Graded Course,’”’ above volame 
vi, or ‘* Music Readers of Natural Course.” 

TRUMAN E. FLANDERS, 

Bucyrus, Miami Co., Kansas, 


To exchange for Beethoven’s Symphonies at 4ds; 
or Tehaikowski, Dvorak, or Chaminade— “ Cramer’s 
Stadies,’’ 2 volumes (Edition, Clementi & Co.) ; Beet- 
hoven, Grand Concerto, Op, 37. 

Address, Pror. E. Von ADELUNG. 

East Oakland, Cal. 
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Questions and Hnswers, 


[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department, Please write them on one side of the paper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. IN EVERY 
Case tHe Writrer’s FULL ADDRESS MUST BE GIVEN, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writer's name be printed to the questions in THe ETUDE. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten- 
tion.) 

Mus. W. T, D.—A phrase beginning in the middle of the measure 
acd continuing into the next does obliterate, to a great extent, the 
aceent which is usually given the first beat of the measure. 





©. C.—Thore ls no such a thing as an American or German School 
of Pianoforte Playing, hence I cannot tell you where they differ. 
Do you not refer to mode of fingering or school of composition ? 


©. 8. Una Corda moans one string, which on grand pianos means 
to use soft pedal, The action, when the foot is placed on soft pedal 
moves to one sidé,so that hammer strikes one string instead of 
three. On upright pianos the stroke is lessened or shortened, but 
all the keys are struck; on square pianos a piece of felt comes be- 
tween the hammer and string. By common usage the term “ Una 
Corda” applies to all pianos when the soft pedal should be used. 
It must be remembered that in Europe the grand piano is almost in 
universal use, as was the square in this country twenty-five years 
ago. For the pronunciation of proper names see Clarke's Dic- 
tionary. 


A.W. H.—1. Carl Baerman lives in Boston, He can be addressed 
care of Chickering & Sons. 

2. The figures in Thorough Bass indicate the intervals to be 
played from the actual bass note; thus 6-4-3 on D means that a 
sixth, a fourth, and third must be written from D, It does not 
mean that the third is to be first after D and the fourth next and the 
sixth the highest. The order in which they are written depends on 
what came before and what is to follow. 8. The Din the 16th measure 
of “Star of Hope” is not tied as in the original organ arrangement 
because it cannot be prolonged as on the organ and must be struck 
again, 4, The long chromatic run, same piece, is never played in 
strict time, It is impossible to divide it up mathematically; play in 
its place a glissando or any other ornament till you get the swing. It 
will then be easy enough to play if you have the technic. There 
will always be a fluctuation of time in this particular passage, 
Please do not ask for private information, 


C. M. D.—” Pfingst ” cantata of Bach, or as it was originally named 
Feria II. Pentecostes, is the German for “ Feast of Piece. ” or 
Whitsuntide, 


Miss Lizzre Cramtn 

ie AMINADE in reply to the query how she composed, 
“Sometimes traveling, sometimes at the piano, often at my table, 

but never in the morning. I must gradually warm to my work I 

prelude for ten days or a fortnight, and when the ideas come I set to 

work. I cannot work to order, but only by fits and starts,” 


B.D.—1. For the meaning of the word “ climax ” 
ax” we would refer 
ou to any good di 
m stds y dictionary. The word has no distinctive musical 
2. The third part of Rubinstein’s “ Kamennoj Ostrow” in which 


the melody is embellished by ios, i 
rphens, arpeggios, is played in the same tempo 


8. The phrases in the Adagio of Beethoven’s So 
nata, Op. . 
ne two measures each ; however, the third phrase is ee qrtry 
ng to Reimann. We would advise you to get this edition of the 
yrgehe ra giving special attention to the phrasing. 
rele used in the thirteenth Measure of Bac 
bh’ 
Invention, Schirmer Edition, simply indicates that the rblsees 
held its full value; it is cut short by the embellishment in the |} 
hand, which plays the same note. che 
PAGANINI.—There is no complete 


institutions in the United aa published list of the musical 


a a 


profit in discussing them. 
I read nothing that gives 
ing Tur Ercpe. | do n’t see 
sie teacher can do without it, ” 
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THE 





Tur Holiday offer which attracted many buyers can- 
not on any account be continued. We had an arrange: 
ment with many publishers whereby we received a 
special discount during the month of December. All 
orders at holiday prices will therefore not be accepted. 


* 
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TuE new ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms, ’’ by Dr. H. 
A. Clarke, hascome up to the expectation of the many 
advance subscribers to the work. It is without doubt 
the most valuable of the kind on the market. The Stu- 
dents’ Edition will be used very largely too with pupils. 
Many teachers are already supplying their entire class 
with them. It is the only dictionary that gives pro- 
nunciation of proper names. Any who desire to ex- 
amine the work can have it sent on examination. 


* *- 
* * * 


THE two new works that are in process of manu- 
facture are progressing satisfactorily. The work by 
Thos. Tapper is almost finished. This month may be 
the last for the special offer. A good idea of the nature 
of this work can be formed from the chapters published 
in this, and the last twonumbers. The title of the work 
has been changed to ‘‘ Music Talks with Children,”’ in 
order to avoid confusion of title with the works by same 
author, ‘‘Chats with Music Students.’’ The advance 
price on “Talks” is 50 cents. If you have any idea 
of possessing this volume it will be well to order it this 
month. The other new work, ‘‘ Music: Its Ideals and 
Methods, ’’ by W.S. B. Mathews, isa book containing 
the cream of the work of this versatile writer selected by 
himself. It needs no further explanation. It will be a 
real addition to our music literature. Every teacher’s 
library should contain a copy. The advance price is 
only 65 cents, postpaid. 

* , * iy * 

WE present, as promised, in this issue a supplement 
which we trust will be as acceptable as the December one. 
Mozart’s picture in this supplement was especially drawn 
for this issue by a distinguished artist. The picture 
will be acceptable for studio decoration or for the house. 
As soon as you receive THE Erupr, have the picture 
framed, at least take out crease by laying flat or roll 
carefully. We have a number of artist-proof copies on 
heavy paper which are intended for handsome framing. 
The usual price of such pictures is $1.00, but for the 
month our price will be only 25 cents sent post-paid in 
heavy roll. After this month the price will be 50 cents 
net. Our next supplement will be something equally 
attractive. It will appear in a few months, 


* * 
* * * 


Our regular monthly offer of new works will be con- 
tinued during the winter. For January we have to 
announce: ‘‘ A Complete Instructor for Pipe Organ” by 
Stainer, and ‘‘ Instrumentation ”” by Prout. Stainer’s 
Organ is a standard work and one of the best works for 
beginners. The verbal instruction is very full. Stainer 
while he is one of England’s best musicians is first of 
all an organist, and in this work we have him 3] his best. 
The treatise on ‘‘Instrumentation”’ by “ Prout”? 
readable book ; on every page is some thing that will 
catch theeye. After a perusal of the book one can listen 
to the orchestra with more understanding. The musical 
intelligence is sharpened by the study of sucha work 
It is a work for beginners. We will sell both for 55 
cents,or single, 30 cents for the Stainer Instructor, and 25 
cents for “‘ Instrumentation » during this month onl 
We will charge them to any having good open aati 


with us, but in this case postage will be charged extra, 


* * 
* * 
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musical reading. We have blanks and samples for any 
who desire them. Our Premium List is very liberal, 
but this month we will give over and above the regular 
premium—a Prize Premium for the three highest clubs 
sent in during January. It must be understood that all 
subscriptions are cash with order. That the regular 
premium selected will be sent, but for those three per- 
sons who send us the largest number of subscribers an 
additional prize will be sent. What these prizes are, and 
their value, we will not state, but they will be more 
valuable than the regular prize. One of the prizes will 
be a large and complete Encyclopedia of Music in three 
volumes. = t 
* * * 

WE continue in this issue the delightful novellete, 
“ Mozart’s Journey from Vienna to Prague.’’ It will be 
finished in the March issue. It is written by one of 
Germany’s best novelists, and the work which is pub- 


lished in book-form has gone through four editions. We 
hope our readers will follow the story. It gives a clear 
insight into Mozart’s nature and private life. We 


should be pleased for an expression of opinion as to the 


desirability of this class of reading in THE ETuDE. 


* * 
* * * . 


MAny of the most delicate and refined charms of 
Paderewski’s playing are due to his skilful use of the 
pedals. Doubtless an ignorant use of the pedals is one 
of the lamentable deficiencies of the ordinary amateur 
pianist. The artistic use of this much abused part or 
the piano demands a special study and sufficient practice 
to make the player skilful in its right uses. Every pro- 
gressive teacher and ambitious student and amateur 
should study ‘‘ The Pedals of the Pianoforte,’’? by Hans 
Schmitt. The price of this exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive work is but one dollar. 

* = * 3 * 

THE ordinary pupil ‘“‘sees nothing in Bach.’? But if 
he is led, rather than driven, toward this great writer’s 
most musical works, these pupils can be induced to enjoy 
studying him. As an introduction to Bach, try ‘‘ Twelve 
Preludes for the Pianoforte,’’ by Theo. Moelling. $1.25. 
These are introductory to the study of Bach in the right 
sense. They have melodic themes, themes that are pleas- 
ing to modern ears, even those of but limited culture in 
the classic style of music. These studies give valuable 
practice in the development of melody playing in the left 
hand, in runs, and in motive reading, and in playing 
time difficulties. Many of them are musical gems, 
pieces that the pupil thoroughly enjoys. This set of 
studies has a special value in the work of those teachers 
who are looking to the thorough musical culture of their 
pupils. 


Do not forget that this month we offer something valu- 
able to those who will send in the three largest lists of 
subscriptions. The names and number of subscriptions 
will be published in THe Erupn, 


* * 
* * * 


Tue Prize essay contest begins with this issue. See de- 
tails in another column. 


* * 
* * * 


Ir is not generally known by our subscribers that we 
supply every thing in musical merchandise at lowest 
rates. Before giving your order elsewhere write to us 
for prices. Our stock is one of the largest and best as- 
sorted in the country ; you are sure of getting the best. 
promptly and at lowest rates, 


‘ HARD times has made me cut down my list of mag- 
azines and weekly papers, but when I got down on my 
list as far as Tue Erupe, I just could n’t ent it off, so 
Please find inclosed amount for anothor year’s subscrip- 
tion for I cannot keep up with my profession without 
reading, yes studying, THe ETUDE. ” 

““T FIND that those of my pupils who take THE 
ETubE, come to their lessons loaded up with interesting 
questions, and they venture Opinions of their own re- 
garding many points in their pieces and études. It 
seems evident that they haye been led to think for 
themselves from articles read in ‘THE Erupe. I have 
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all of my medium and advanced pupils take it, charging 
it in their music bills, and use the music in it in lesson 
giving, so that parents are glad to have it on the piano. ” 

AN eminent musician has written us: ‘‘ The great 
advancement in music that is so clearly seen and gener- 
ally acknowledged is, in my mind, due almost entirely 
to the great and good influence of Tak ErupE. Doubt- 
less the Music Teachers’ Associations have been a factor 
in this advancement, but they could not have been the 
successes that they have been had not the levening in- 
fluence of the Tur ETUDE prepared the way and spread 
the idea. To THE ErupDE America owes its wonderful 
advancement in music. I suppose that there is not a 
country in the world that has so many musical instru- 
ments in the homes of working men as are found here, 
and where one hears so much intelligent and expressive 
playing. And this is almost entirely due to the good 
work done by THE EruDE. Andallow meto add, that I 
think THe ETUDE is now better and more helpful than 
ever. It is certainly far and away in the lead of all 
musical education journals. ”’ 

* i * " * 

THIS office is flooded with letters appreciative of Lan- 
don’s ‘‘Foundation Materials.”? One teacher writes: 
‘The only objection I can make is, that it should have 
been written years ago.’”? Then he goes on to say: ‘It 
is delightful, and my idea is that *Landon’s Pianoforte 
Method’ can, in the case of young children and those pu- 
pils who learn slowly , follow the ‘ Foundation Materials,’ ”’ 
That is what the author of these two popular books says he 
had in mind, especially that the ‘‘ Piano Method ” might 
come in, as supplementary, about the middle of the book 
of ‘‘Foundation Materials,”’ or vice versa, asa help for 
those pupils who are studying from the *‘ Piano Method.” 
In fact, teachers write us that it is supplementary to any 
method, as well as the most complete beginners’ book 
ever published. 

Peer eee 

THE new game “‘ Elementaire,’’ has been well received. 
It is instructive, covering the notes on both staffs, with 
their added lines and spaces. The sharp and flat signa- 
tures, all of the major and minor chords, sharp, flat, 
natural, double sharped and doubled flat notes; 
this is all formulated into an interesting and fascinating 
game, one that teaches the essentials of elementary no- 


tation in.a fascinating form. 


* * 
* * * 


NEVER before in any month since THE EruDE was 
founded have we received as many subscriptions as during 
December of the past year, both of renewals and of new 
subscriptions. Have you renewed your own subscrip- 
tion yet ? We dislike to part with any subscriber, for we 
shall make the issues of this year superior to those of the 
past, and we hope to make THE ETuDE so valuable that 
no music teacher, pupil, or musical amateur can afford 
not to subscribe for this magazine. More subscriptions 
expire with the December issue than in any other 
month. We have sent you this January number while 
awaiting your renewal. We shall be pleased to receive 
your renewal at once, so that we shall not be obliged to 
discontinue your address, remembering that if you send 
in three new subscriptions you can receive your own 
free for the year. 


HAVE you read Thomas Tapper’s ‘“‘ Music Life, and 
How to Succeed in It,’ and his ‘‘ Chats with Music Stu- 
dents??? Another most helpful book is Karl Merz’s 
“Music and Culture.” If you want any musical work 
in any language, send to us for it, and if it is in print we 
can furnish it to you at publisher's price, and often at a 
reduced rate. 


* * 
eS 


ONE of the difficult things in a teacher’s work is to 
get really fine teaching music. To select from a large 
package of music takes time, but to select from four or 
five pieces which have already been most critically and 
carefully selected, takes but a few moments, and gives 
satisfactory results. This is the case with those teachers 
who take THE Erupg. Its carefully selected 16 pages of 
music are sure to furnish something desirable for the 
teacher’s work. Try it. 


THE ETUDE 
Testimonials, 





Last year I gave a Kinder-Symphony—thanks to THE 
EruDE for the Suggestion—and it was a decided success. 
A number of my pupils are subscribers to Tur ETUDE 
and find it of great value. No musician should be with- 
out THE Erupr. Lizzir E. Brown. 


I was very much pleased with ‘‘ European Reminis- 
cences,’’ by L. Elson. ANNIE MANN. 


Tam a subscriber to your delightful musical monthly, 
THE EruprE. I have never appreciated the good quali- 
ties of a good musical paper until I subscribed for THE 
Erupr. Rest assured I shall not be without it. 

FRED. P, BALDWIN. 


Landon’s ‘* Foundation Materials’ is the best thing 
ever published and is just what I have been looking for 
for my little folks. Miss Marrir E. Jackson. 


Am very much pleased with Landon’s “ Foundation 
Materials for Beginners.” LuLu RocKArELLow. 


THE ErupE is my best friend. I do not see how I 
ever taught music without it. I find so many helpful 
things initto use in class recitals—that is, material for 
writing short papers on the different phases of the art. 
I had a most excellent one for technic, written by a 
pupil for my last. recital, largely from gleanings from 
THE Erupr. I especially like the biography of some 
composer each month, with photograph of the same. 

MARTHA D, W. WHEELER. 


I find THE ErupE a source of constant inspiration in 
my efforts to keep pace with all that is modern in my 
profession. It seems to me impossible for one who reads 
your journal to be content to go on teaching in the same 
manner, ‘* yesterday, to-day, and forever,’? 

ALMA Riaa. 


Weare using ‘‘ Fillmore’s Lessons in Musical History *’ 
as a text-book in our studio, with great pleasure and de- 
light to all who are interested. We cordially recommend 
it. Mrs. L. W. ARMSTRONG. 


I think no money value can be placed on the contents 
of THE ETuDE. Mrs. N. B. Lesuin. 


I am using Miss Shimer’s ‘‘ Preparatory Touch and 
Technic”’ and find it remarkably clear and interesting. 
Having in the past been a fortunate pupil of Dr. Wm. 
Mason and of W. 8S. B. Mathews, I congratulate Miss 
Shimer on the photographie view her work gives of the 
‘* Maestro’s’’ lessons, Mrs. L. W. ARMsTRONG. 


I consider the Landon ‘: Foundation Materials for Be- 
ginners”’ a splendid work and will take pleasure in re- 
commending it. FRANK C. FIsHer. 


I received Landon’s ‘‘ Foundation Materials tor the 
Piano”’ and find it is the very work we needed long ago. 
I have examined it thoroughly and find it exceedingly 
interesting ; it is what a child needs und is so easily 
comprehended. I am delighted with it. 

Mrs. IRENE H. BAcHTE LL. 


I have taken a good many other journals but like none 
of them as well as Tur Erupx. I find the short pieces 
especially of value for what I need. 

Miss BerTHA LEEDY. 


I wish to heartily endorse your publication, ~‘ First 
Studies in Reading. Rhythm, and Expression,”’ by M. L. 
Brown. I have thoroughly tested it in my teaching and 
can say that both teacher and pupil greatly enjoy it. 
The studies cultivate a refined taste for music. 

E. L. BRADLEY. 


I must congratulate you on the appearance of some of 
the new music this year. Some of the outside pages are 
very artistic and very attractive. I like to deal with 
your house better than any other. 

EpitH C. MATHEWs. 


I have always been delighted with THE EruprE and 
perfectly satisfied with your very excellent terms for 
music and perfect courtesy. 

ELIZA ANTOINETTE SHAW. 


I thank you for the Holiday number of THE Erupr, 
with which Iam very much pleased, and also the pic- 
ture of ** Beethoven in his Study,’’ which I think very 
fine and prize it highly. FLORENCE B. GAUSE. 


Accept my thanks for sending mesuch a fine collection 
of music. The four- and eight-hand pieces are just what I 
need. MARGARET O’DwYeEnr. 


T received ‘‘ Clarke’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
Terms.’? The work is more complete than I anticipated 
and I appreciate it very much. J. R. BARGER. 


Musie On Sale. at hand, O. K., for which accept 
thanks. Iam very much pleased with the selections you 
have made, and it is in every way satisfactory. 

M. 8S. JAcKson. 


‘Musical Form.’? by Pauer, and “ Rudiments of 
Music,’’ by Cummings, are invaluable. 
TAG Mrs. F. R. May. 
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““Clarke’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms”? 
received, and Iam very much pleased with it ; it fillsa 
long-felt want. I trust you will have a large sale for 


this work. H. CUMBERLAND WILSON. 


I wish to say that I think “ Clarke’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary ”’ is a very excellent work and the most com 
plete work of the kind I have ever examined. This isa 
book that should be in the hands of every teacher and 
pupil, J. W. Forquer. 


The long-looked-for ‘ Dictionary ’’ by Dr. Clarke ar- 
rived yesterday. I am highly delighted with it and 
think it will be fine, as I examine it more closely, and 
am not sorry that I waited for it so long. I know that it 
will be a great help. MARGARET J. MELCHER. 


I am delighted with ‘‘ Shimer’s Preparatory Touch 
and Technic” and think it invaluable to those who are 
using Mason’s *‘ Touch and Technic.”’ 

Miss Harrie N. Bivins. 


I desire to express my admiration for Tue Erupr. I 
have been a subscriber for three years and have never 
failed to find the journal very helpful in the study of 
music. MARGARET E. MCCONNELL. 


Through the kindness of Tur ETupE I have obtained 
a musical library of untold worth. In divulging to 
another how I obtained this collection, the question was 
asked, ** How do you know whether the works are worth 
the money you send away?” For the simple reason 
that I have never yet received anything through THE 
ETUDE that was not worth all and more than they ask. 
and because I find everything just as they describe it and 
represent it to be. Mrs. F. R. May. 


Iam using ‘‘ Landon’s Foundation Materials’ and 
like it very much ; it interests the pupil right from the 
beginning and lays a correct foundation, both technically 
and musically, MINNIE E. Powrr. 


I have taken THE Erupe for twelve years and feel 
that I cannot do without it. It gives inspiration, help. 
and encouragement to the teacher and student. ° I feel 
that I am a broader-minded musician, a better teacher, 
and understand music better for having read it. 

MINNIE E. Power. 


The “ Musical Dictionary,” by Dr. Clarke, has arrived 
and we are all well pleased with it, 
GEORGE Keim, O. S. B. 


** Pauer’s Musical Form”? is the best thing that has 
ever come to my hands. It is concise, complete, and 
well adapted for the help of both teacher and pupil. 

GEORGE KEIM. O. S. B. 


Mr. Mathew’s ‘‘ Letters to Teachers”? in THE ErTvuDE, 
his ‘‘Graded Course,’’? and his “Twenty Lessons to a 
Beginner’? have helped me so much that I shall wait 
impatiently for his new book, *‘Music: Its Ideals and 
Methods.’’ IRMA KNIGHT ARCHER. 


My daughter began piano lessons last winter and I at 
once subscribed for THE Erupr. It has been of great 
benefit. Mrs. J. W. McCoot. 

I am exceedingly pleased with the dictionary by Dr. 
Clarke, for which I subscribed in advance. 

ANNA L. CATE. 


The dictionary, by Dr. Clarke, came at last and I like 
it very much. K. M. PLumMer. 









Special Wotices. 
Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 


previous month to insure publication in the next number, 
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M*s CAROLINE MABEN, PIANISTE AND COM- 

poser, late of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conser- 
vatory, Berlin, at 330 West Fifty-first Street, New York, 
for teaching Piano and Harmony in class or private. 
Terms moderate. 





.Seue SSeS kee SSeS ET ES 
CCOMPANIST OF EXPERIENCE WOULD LIKE 


position. References. F. A. DE L., care of THE 
ETUDE Office. 








Mere DE WIENZKOWSKA, PRINCIPAL 

and authorized Preparer of Piano Students for 
Theodor Leschetitzky, of Vienna, will receive pupils in 
New York. Pupils prepared for study under the Master 
or educated independently. Address Steinway Hall, New 
York. 





PRES OUEST PERS SEES T TG se YE: 
RY “BUDS AND BLOSSOMS,” THE VERY 
easiest of pretty tunes and exercises for the first 
piano lessons. Seventeen pages, sheet form, heavy plate 
paper. Price $1.00. We offer as special to teachers, for 
introduction, one copy, postpaid, 10 cents. Thisenormous 
discount is given rather than expensive advertising. 
This price only from the publisher. This offer not good 
after February Ist. W. F. SrronG, Dixon, Ill, 
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PREMIUM LIST 


HOW TO SECURE SUBSCRIBERS TO “THE ETUDE.” 


We learn from those who solicit subscribers that upon a knowledge of 
what Tue Exupe really is there is no difficulty whatever in securing a list ; 
in fact, our large subscription list is due to the worth of THE EruvE to 
musical people. A copy of it left in the hands of a musical person will 
speak for itself. Hence, first leave a copy with a prospective subscriber for a 
day or two for inspection, and call attention to the Prospectus, where its 
features are described. Send for a few sample copies for this purpose. You 
can, of course, let several persons see the same copy by not leaving it at any 
one place for more than a few days. Subscriptions can begin with any 
number back to the beginning of the year. 

Subscriptions can be sent in when you like, and we will keep your 
account, so you can select a premium when you have finished your solicitations. 
Money to be sent with orders each time, of course. 

FREE «sample copies to all who desire to solicit subscriptions, to assist 
them in the work. 

We wish to state particularly that this Premium List has been compiled 
_ on a much more liberal basis than any we have heretofore issued. Our plan 
is to depend upon the renewal, which we seldom lose, for our profit in the 
transaction. 


LIBERAL CASH DEDUCTIONS. 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION, no deduction ......................c:c00sceeeeee qaaae $1.50 
PE Wie MUU EE REONG 16.32 Gb isas ich AdAdA he) Gora de trdvheinicdhacesss 1.85 eaeh. 
THREE OSE ME Fo a. cachbisdeidl AANA dO Aa bile Chaos & 1.80 &§ 
FOUR SAE EE LER, PERSES EERE Se ESR SE EERE CEES SEEN 25 6 
FIVE PERE E CSS EPPAETTS CEPR RS ESS Cea eee See he oe 1.20 6 
EIGUT “6 1.15 6 
EN R95 tt 11d ebeeSLROdE Diladcdcaounoials 1.10 & 
FIFTEEN OF 26h st F1NG bE SEGRE dasa BA cd oS aces 1.05 & 
TWENTY O88 st dina had  ObbaAtaea dda oouh cas 1.00 * 
% WITH CASH DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER PREMIUM IS GIVEN. 


NO PREMIUM GIVEN WITH A SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION. 


We will send, postpaid, any one of the following premium i 
PEP Lak Lye sl wee brs fi gp 8 to every subscriber 


FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
No Premium Allowed Here for Renewals. 


Class Book for Music Teachers, E, M. 

Pocket Metronome. ont 
Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice, 
Chopin Nocturnes, 

Theory Explained to Piano Students, 
Musical Game—Allegrando, 

Musical Game—Musical Authors, 
Musical Game—Great Composers, 
Musie Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
Play and Song for Kindergarten, 
Writing Book for Music Pupils, Chas, W. Landon 
Engraving—‘ ’ll Sing You a Little Song.” i 
Method for the Violin, B. Tours, : 
Preparatory Touch and Technic, ©. Shimer. 


In four vols, 


. (Any one volume ) 
In six vols, 


(Any one volume. ) 
Dr, H. A. Clarke, 


To any subscriber sendin i inti : 
any one of the following, seston ey © New subscriptions, with $3.00, we will send 


FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
No Premium Allowed Here for Renewals. 


Studies in Melody Playing. H.C 

Thirty Selected Studies, "Stephen Helles 
Piano Teaching. Le Couppey. ; 
Practical Harmony. Dr. F, L. Ritter 
Sonatina Album. Theo. Presser ‘ 
Counterpoint and Canon. ; 
The Study of the Piano, 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten Grades 


gall. In two vols. (Either volume, ) 


Wagner, Hindel, Chopin, Liszt é 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. (Cady een) aietate 


J. Concone. 
J. B. Cramer, 


: feression. 
n 
Album of Instructive Pieces, Tk 


iat Pe _ Heller, 
ny two v 
Theo. Pisses. iit 
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valuable works on music or musical literature, postpaid. 


postpaid :— 


For Five subscriptions we will send, postpaid :— 


either an organ or a piano by soliciting subscriptions to Tar Erupe. 


Jections from Beethoven. 
Taey Method for the Pianoforte. <A. Rommel. 
Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell. 
Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 
‘Album for the Young. Schumann. 

Singing Tutor for Mezzo-Soprano. F, Abt. ; 
Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 

Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. C. W. Landon. 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. Dr. H, A. Clarke. 
Concert Album,—either Popular or Classical. 

Etude Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

Mozart’s Complete Sonatas. = 
First Studies in Reading, Rhythm, and Expression. 
School of Four-Hand Playing. Presser. Three vols. 
School of Reed Organ Playing. Chas. W. Landon. Three vols. 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the amount of $3.00. 


M. L. Brown. 








For Three subscriptions, with $4.50, we will give you any one of the following 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Etude, One Year, Our Most Popular Premium. New Subscriptions 
Teachers’ Fountain Pen (gold point). 
Art of Piano Playing. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
Pianoforte Music. J. C. Fillmore. 
Musical Mosaics. W. F. Gates. 
Lessons in Musical History. J. C. Fillmore. 
Course in Harmony. Geo. H. Howard. 
Studies in Measure and Rhythm. E. W. Krause. 
System of Piano Technic. J. H. Howe. 
Chats with Music Students, Thos. Tapper. 
Music Satchel, Black or Tan, with Handles. 
Unbound volume of THE ETUDE. 
The Musician. In six vols. (Any three grades.) 
System of Technic. A. Spengler. 
Twenty Copies of the Pupils’ Lesson Book. 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 
Umbrella Music Stand. 
Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 
Method for the Piano. Chas. W. Landon. 
Music Life and How to Succeed in It. Thos. Tapper. 
Studies in Melody Playing. H.C. Macdougall. (Both volumes.) 
European Reminiscences. L. C. Elson. 
Students’ Harmony. O. A. Mansfield. 


For Four subscriptions, with $6.00, we will send any one of the following 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vols. (Any four volumes.) 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, to the value of $6.00. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. A. Ehrlich. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. Ec 

Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten Grades. Mathews, (Any 8 
volumes. ) 4 

Beethoven’s Complete Sonatas. 





E 


FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. : 
(Both volumes, 


How to Understand Music. W.S. B. Mathews. Two vols. 
Bound Volume of Tur ErupE, ae 
Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In four vols, (All four volumes.) a 
Studies in Phrasing. W.S. B, Mathews. (All three volumes.) 4 
Music Satchel, with Handles. Sheet-music size. : 





The Musician, Ridley Prentice. In six vols, (The six volumes.) 

Maelzel Metronome, Best Quality (by express bserii tion 

Standard Graded Course. Ten Candee PW. % B HE 5 ’ E 
Matera 2450 tk tt asst SIX _a 

Schumann’s Complete Works, .... . EIGHT . 

Maelzel Metronome, with Bell (by express), EIGHT :- 


Chopin’s Complete Works, SiTEPEST EVE ES ES 
Piano Stool, with Spring Back (by express), . . TEN :: 


Ladies’ Watch, Gold-Filled Case, . . . 4 
Music Cabinet ‘(by express), : PEt rs FIFTEEN 
Technicon, Student’s Size (by express), . FIFTEEN 4 
Technicon, Teacher’s Size (by express), . . . . TWENTY-FIVE “ — 
Saab bags reads of Music and Musicians. Five 4 
p< Vs. by Oxpress, ¢2 235527255459 5 - ‘a 
High-Grade Bicycle (by express), ivi. be! “7 


A description of any of the above works sent upon application. 
All premiums sent by mail, postpaid, unless otherwise stated. . 3 
All express or freight charges are paid by person receiving the premiully 
Liberal arrangements will be made with anyone who wishes to s¢@ 


“4 


THEODORE PRESSER, q 
Publisher and Editor, 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, * 
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